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COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES 
COMMENTARY 


L. C. WILCHER 
Warden, Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford 


THIS issue of Universities Quarterly is designed to accompany the 
Commonwealth Universities Conference which opens in Montreal on 
30th August; and I have been enjoined to write a commentary, saying 
bluntly and provocatively how I view the problems and future of the 
Commonwealth Universities. The task is impossible, and in common 
prudence I must decline it. Excluding the University of Dublin and 
the National University of Ireland, but working on otherwise broad 
definitions of both ‘university’ and ‘Commonwealth’, I reckon the 
number of institutions involved to be 134 and their spread to be over 
seventeen different countries. Although reasonably well travelled 
(with a record, for example, of some twenty night-stops in Malta) I 
can only claim to know three of these countries (not including Malta) 
at first hand. Like most other Commonwealth citizens, in fact, I am 
almost irretrievably provincial in experience and outlook, and no 
amount of bluntness can conceal the deficiency. Let me take refuge, 
then, in a few cautiously random remarks. 

Of one thing I am comfortably certain: one does not have to be a 
conference-addict to wish the delegates in Montreal well. On the one 
hand the Universities are a conspicuous element among the common 
factors holding the Commonwealth together as an international 
association; on the other they reflect, often sharply, most of the fac- 
tors making for diversity among its members. For both reasons, more 
especially the latter, the forthcoming gathering cannot fail to be of 
unusual interest and importance; and having attended two of its 
forerunners as an observer—not wholly inarticulate—from Khar- 
toum, I am confident that those present will find much to discuss. 
They will not, thank goodness, reach decisions or formulate doctrines. 
They will merely talk and listen to each other, and the experience will 
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undoubtedly enlarge their awareness of the limitations of a speci- 
fically Australian or Indian or UKish approach to the problems of 
higher education. 

This, let me hasten to add, is not the prelude to a plea for uni- 
formity. Without agreeing, for example, with all Thomas Hodgkin 
has to say elsewhere in these pages, I am wholeheartedly with him in 
his central thesis that the African university colleges cannot do their 
job properly until they shed the assumption, natural though it is to 
their predominantly expatriate staffs, that British orthodoxy is best. 
Whether their litterae humaniores are sufficiently African in content 
and ethos is not a matter on which I hold strong views: all I feel 
moved to say about this is that, having read history in Adelaide 
without even momentary exposure to Australian history, I believe 
Hodgkin’s admonition to be worthy of serious thought in Makerere, 
Ibadan and Accra. But the questions I myself would fire at academic 
authority in these places are somewhat different. How far is it right 
to suppose that in Africa as in the United Kingdom universities are 
exclusively concerned with the education of a small, abnormally 
intelligent élite? Is it appropriate to its social situation that Africa 
should follow Britain’s example in the matter of segregating the 
university sheep from the post-secondary goats and confining voca- 
tional and technological training for the most part to institutions 
other than universities? Having regard to their desperate shortage of 
university-trained personnel is it reasonable to impose contemporary 
British standards of entry and examination on the communities con- 
cerned? In whose eyes would the African colleges lose grace and 
favour if they were to operate, like many of their American counter- 
parts, on a variety of levels? Have their top brass thought hard 
enough about the function of a university in a backward but rapidly 
changing society? Politics apart, is Dr. Azikiwe wrong in being 
dissatisfied with the service Ibadan is giving to Nigeria? 

These are valid questions, and their validity is in no way impaired 
by the fact that I would fare very badly in cross-examination along 
similar lines on my own stewardship in Khartoum. Yet having asked 
them I must at once redress the balance by saying that they can be 
pressed too far. It is one thing to argue that a university ought to fit 
its environment, another to imagine that it can safely be developed 
without regard to academic trends in the world at large. This is what 
we tended to think in Australia between the wars, and look where it 
has landed the Australian universities today. The Murray Report 
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says little that Sir Raymond (then plain Mr.) Priestley did not say 
when he burst upon us in Melbourne nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, but it certainly underlines the cumulative effect of the flabby 
inertia, the tame acceptance of an obsolescent tradition, the bland 
refusal to measure the Australian system against external standards 
then displayed by our academic councils. It also underlines, in the 
context of my present argument, the consequences of a narrowly 
provincial approach to the problems of university development. The 
Australian universities grew in the twenties and thirties, but they did 
so almost entirely in response to local stimuli, many of them inade- 
quate and others positively harmful. 

It may be true, as several contributors to this issue seem to sug- 
gest, that the universities of the Commonwealth overseas are becom- 
ing progressively less disposed to look for external stimuli in the 
United Kingdom, but what is certain is that this country remains very 
much the metropolitan in academic matters at the moment. Consider, 
for example, the growing prominence of Commonwealth studies, as 
defined and described by Mrs. Chilver and Mr. Masefield, in the work 
of the home universities. This may seem an odd trend in a period of 
waning British political influence, and one can be sure that if the 
prophets of anti-colonialism get around to noticing it they will not 
hesitate to proclaim it sinister. In fact, of course, it is largely a by- 
product of a general shift of emphasis to ‘live’ research—i.e. research 
inspired by a zest for new and useful knowledge—and the political 
impulses behind it are of minor importance. Yet the effect is unques- 
tionably to make the universities in this country better able not only 
to contribute, both directly and indirectly, to the economic and cul- 
tural development of the overseas territories at a critical time, but 
also to cater for the special needs of overseas students working under 
their own aegis. 

Consider, too, how overseas students continue to pour into these 
islands. Most people are aware that the number is large, but the fact 
that it now includes 24,000 temporary migrants from the Common- 
wealth, nearly 7,000 of whom are in statu pupillari at the universities, 
will still come as a surprise to many. But if the fact is impressive, so 
are the attendant problems. What happens to these visitors while they 
are with us? Is it true, as Mr. Banham argues, that they commonly 
suffer from psychological difficulties of a kind mercifully rare in 
students operating on their own home ground? Are they left too 
much to their own devices? How many of these admitted as post- 
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graduates would in fact benefit more from the discipline and com- 
panionship of undergraduate study? Do they meet with too much 
kindness—or too much indifference? I don’t pretend to know the 
answer to any one of these questions, but given the scale of the prob- 
lem I suggest that it would be timely to make them the subject of a 
thorough-going investigation, perhaps by an inter-university working 
party under the auspices of the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee. In all 
the circumstances there is no scope here for a public enquiry, but it 
would be useful to have the facts on record, and the universities 
would do well to take collective action on their own account to 
establish them. How often they have collaborated in fact-finding 
ventures of this kind I cannot say, but if the idea hasn’t been tried 
here is an eminently appropriate opportunity for experiment. 

But what of the other end? My guess is that if the dons overseas 
could have their way they would keep as many of their potential 
postgraduate students as possible at home, and insofar as this is their 
attitude it is difficult not to sympathize. Professors who value having 
young people doing advanced work under their supervision in this 
country will readily appreciate how much this can mean for teaching 
morale in more far-flung institutions. In practice, however, the trend 
is still very much the other way. In most Commonwealth countries 
tradition has made it almost de rigueur for young men with academic 
ambitions to seek postgraduate experience across the sea, preferably 
in the United Kingdom, and the prestige factor apart there are many 
good reasons why they should do so. Where this remains the form 
and governments continue to encourage it with generous financial 
provision for overseas ‘missions’, it seems to me that the local universi- 
ties would be well advised to make the best of a bad job and concen- 
trate on achieving a high standard of undergraduate performance, 
particularly in their honours courses, so that when their graduates do 
make the grand tour they are genuinely equipped to benefit from it. 
In some cases, of course, the corollary may be greater emphasis on 
instruction in English than would otherwise be necessary or politi- 
cally desirable, and here again I must lace my sympathy with can- 
dour. Many universities in the Commonwealth family are using 
Hindi, Urdu, Afrikaans and the rest, quite rightly, as media of 
instruction. But in most of them the use of English at least as a 
supplementary medium will be unavoidable for a long time to come. 
Where this applies, failure to insist on proper provision for the teach- 
ing of English in the schools and freshman classes is bound to have 
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an adverse effect on standards generally in the universities themselves. 
I found this conclusion inescapable in Khartoum, and I am sure it 
holds good in similar circumstances elsewhere. Whether sufficient 
expertise has been devoted over the years to the technical aspects of 
teaching English as a language to Indians and Arabs and Pakistanis 
is, of course, quite another question; and the only suggestion I can 
make in the space remaining is that the Eng. Lit. people would do 
well here to seek reinforcement from the linguists. 

There is another issue raised in these pages on which comment is 
tempting, and my decision to refrain has nothing to do with any 
doubt as to the principles which ought to govern the treatment of 
different races in Commonwealth universities. On the contrary, it is 
because it is a subject on which comment comes far too easily from 
somebody living way from it all in Oxford and far more effectively 
from one whose liberal sentiments are matched by the reality of his 
courage in expressing them. In any case I cannot add to Julius 
Lewin’s analysis of South Africa’s complex and burning problem: 
I can only admire. 

For the rest, may I express the hope that the editorial committee’s 
enterprise in casting its net so widely on this occasion will meet with 
approval, not only in Montreal, but also in points west and east. The 
Quarterly has always welcomed contributions from and about 
universities in the Commonwealth overseas, and if the current issue 
does no more than swell the flow those responsible for its make-up 
will have done a truly timely job of work. There is a real need for a 
university journal making the whole Commonwealth its parish, and 


here is a journal crying out to be allowed—and helped—to perform 
that role. Please help. 





OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN U.K. 
I.—THE WELFARE OF COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS 


RONALD MACFARLANE 
Student Welfare Department, British Council 


THERE are estimated to be 35,000 students from overseas in the 
United Kingdom; students who have come to this country for the 
purpose of full-time study or training, intending to return to home 
on its completion. They include not only members of British 
universities, polytechnics, technical colleges and other training estab- 
lishments but also those who are training in industry, law students | 
and student nurses. Because of the diversity of the training arrange- 
ments, it is not known exactly how many come from each country. 
Statistics are, however, collated by the Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth for British universities, by the Colonial 
Office for students from the U.K. Dependencies and by the Ministry 
of Education for polytechnics and technical colleges in England and 
Wales. The evidence thus made available indicates that two out of 
three students from overseas, about 24,000, come from countries of 
the British Commonwealth. 

No independent inquiry has ever been made into the situation of 
Commonwealth students in Britain as a whole, but in June, 1955, 
P.E.P. published a report, Colonial Students in Britain, which 
recorded the results of a careful and thorough investigation con- 
ducted during the previous four years. Inevitably, some of the 
evidence, particularly that collected during the earlier years of the 
inquiry, was out-of-date by the time the report was published, and 
the period since 1955 has seen some further substantial and signifi- 
cant changes in conditions and attitudes affecting Colonial students 
as well as many students from other Commonwealth countries. 

Individuals from the countries brought into association with 
Britain as the result of British expansion and enterprise overseas have 
been coming to this country for the last four centuries, and some have 
been coming specifically for their education for over two hundrec 
years. The new and significant development is the enormous increas¢ 
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in the number of these students during recent years. Whereas their 
number was measured in hundreds in 1939 it is now counted in 
thousands and each year the total rises. The P.E.P. report’s conclu- 
sion that ‘it is unlikely that the flow of students . . . to Britain and to 
certain other countries will diminish significantly for many years to 
come’ is supported by the numbers of new arrivals in the three years 
since its publication. Indeed, the peak may not have been reached. 

The territories from which they come differ, of course, enormously 
not only in their geographical situation and climate, but in the races 
and culture of the people who inhabit them and in the length and 
nature of their association with Britain. 

Although the facilities for higher education and training in many 
of their countries have been greatly extended in recent years, the 
advance has not kept pace with the rapidly growing demand for 
trained men and women created by the accelerated rate of advance 
of local political and economic development. 

The report makes it clear that in many students’ own estimation, 
difficulties connected with studies are not their chief anxiety; and 
much of the chance of success of an overseas student’s stay in Britain 
depends on his general well-being. This may be influenced by his 
preparation at home for the many novelties of life in Britain, his 
reception on arrival, his introduction to life in Britain, his living 
accommodation, and the degree to which he is able to take part in 
cultural and social life during his stay here. The universities have 
long had, and many technical and other colleges now have, arrange- 
ments for helping students from overseas in many of these matters. 
With all of them the British Council is in one way or another con- 
cerned and the report pays tribute to the services which the Council 
has built up. While the Council is thus itself the organizer of very 
considerable services and facilities it seeks also to assist and co- 
operate with everyone who has a concern in these matters. 

Since the publication of the P.E.P. report there has been con- 
siderable development of the British Council’s work for overseas 
students. The services which the Council provides for meeting 
students on arrival and helping them to find satisfactory lodgings 
continue to be available to Government and recommended students 
from Ghana and Malaya, and the same services have now been 
extended to students from Ceylon and a number of foreign countries 
in Asia and the Middle East. The problems of accommodation have 
certainly not been overcome and it is unlikely that they will be with- 
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out the provision of much more hostel accommodation. It is now 
widely recognized that any question of expansion of student numbers 
must begin with the question ‘Where are they to live?’ and the 
Minister of Education drew attention to the problem in relation to 
technical colleges in a recent circular. In the absence of any signifi- 
cant increase in the amount of hostel accommodation the British 
Council has continued and intensified its search for lodgings and so 
far has been just able to keep pace with the rising demand for this 
service. 

Extensions have also taken place in the arrangements made by 
the Council for preparation before leaving home and it is now a well- 
established part of the Council’s work in many overseas territories 
to hold courses for groups of students before their departure. The 
Council’s booklet How to Live in Britain is especially produced for 
the information of such students, and some 60,500 copies have been 
produced since 1952. Similarly the opportunities provided by the 
Council for students to enter into cultural and social life here have 
been expanded; there are more vacation courses (some 900 students 
take part in about 30 courses each vacation), more study visits, 
increased arrangements for meeting British people at all levels of 
society. 

But all the British Council is able to do will always be less than 
sufficient without a continued improvement in public interest in over- 
seas students. Their numbers have increased so rapidly that it is per- 
haps inevitable that many people in this country remain unaware of 
the special problems which their presence has created. There does 
appear, however, to be a more general readiness to help. There is 
still a long way to go, but the indications are that the situation of 
Commonwealth and of all overseas students in Britain today is 
improving. Their presence here in such numbers is, of course, a con- 
siderable compliment and can be a notable national asset for the 
future. Members of the public can support what is being done by 
institutions of higher education and voluntary societies by going out 
of their way to meet overseas students and to make them feel at home. 
They can invite them to churches, clubs and societies, and see that 
they are made to feel not strange casual visitors but welcome mem- 
bers of the community. They can offer them living accommodation 
in their homes, particularly if they are near the students’ place of 
study. They can provide them with opportunities to talk about their 
work and the vital problems of their own countries. In such things 
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there is no substitute for the sympathetic individual. Organizations 
can point to the problems and the needs, but in the end personal 
contacts are decisive. 


IIl.—THE NIGERIAN STUDENT IN BRITAIN 


MARTIN BANHAM 


Lecturer in English, University College, Ibadan 


As I write, there has just returned from Britain a doctor (Dr. 
Lambo, from Aro Hospital, Abeokuta, Western Nigeria) who has 
been investigating the reason for the disturbingly high proportion of 
mental breakdowns amongst Nigerian students at British universi- 
ties. This unfortunate fact has caused great distress and discussion in 
Nigeria, and whilst Dr. Lambo was sent by the Western Region 
Government, which, I believe, has more students in Britain that the 
other Regions, his enquiries will have included all Nigerian students 
in Britain and his conclusions will be studied with vital interest by all 
responsible people in the country. 

Of the specialized lines along which Dr. Lambo will have made his 
enquiry, I am in no way qualified to speak, but I believe that there 
are a few points, mainly of information, that ought to be made on this 
subject, and which should be clearly understood by the British 
universities who admit Nigerian students to their courses. I base my 
own conclusions upon experience both with Nigerian students in a 
northern English university, and latterly as a teacher at University 
College, Ibadan. 

Whilst I believe quite sincerely that the committees and individuals 
concerned with the welfare of Overseas (and therefore Nigerian) 
students in British universities work with great sympathy and much 
understanding, it is my own experience that some factors are not 
appreciated to a full enough extent. They are as follows. The Nigerian 
student, whether he be in Oxford or Ibadan, is not at all like his 
British equivalent. He is probably older, and in his own society his 
age represents a maturity beyond the parallel in Britain. He is almost 
certainly looked upon by a large number of people, a village com- 
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munity or an old school, as an outstanding person academically, 
rather than just one of the many who, in Britain, go to universities 
almost as a matter of course. He may well regard himself as an im- 
portant person, because other people are always telling him that he 
is important. He carries a responsibility far greater than anything 
placed upon the average British undergraduate. 

What are the implications of these points? The factors of age and 
importance mean that the student. will take himself very seriously, 
will consider himself to be of a rather different class and calibre from 
most of his countrymen, and will develop a great personal pride. 
(Dr. Eni Njoku quotes with disquiet, in the February 1958 issue of 
Ibadan, the comment of an academic colleague in the University 
College that Ibadan students are ‘grey-flannelled, silk shirted, blazer- 
jacketed, stiff collared, contemptuous of manual workers and their 
clothes’. Dr. Njoku asks-‘Are we in fact breeding a snobbish class, an 
élite of rulers aloof from the ruled?’) Coupled with this is the factor 
of responsibility, towards his nation (which is always telling him that 
he is a leader of the future), his village or school (which may well be 
paying for him so that he may go back to teach and work with them), 
and towards himself (who is always aware of his own importance, 
often humbly so but sometimes arrogantly). The result is simple. If he 
knows he is good, he still has to prove it. To return to his home witha 
poor degree would be disastrous; to fail to get a degree altogether, a 
shame almost too much to bear. Therefore he concentrates hard on 
his work, often to the exclusion of all kinds of relaxation, and to the 
detriment of his efficiency. It is the old and familiar vicious circle. 
Hard work, little rest, impaired efficiency, poor results. Harder work, 
desperate hours, undermined efficiency, worse results. 

So the Nigerian student is often caught between two stools. To 
sustain and maintain the status he has both with himself and his 
countrymen he has to get results. The results he demands of himself— 
and they must be nothing but the best—are beyond him in some 
cases, and the strain of the hopeless effort gives just the right condi- 
tions for breakdown. 

One important consideration rises out of this. It costs a substantial 
amount of money to send a student to a British university, and conse- 
quently the grant-giving authorities in Nigeria will obviously try to 
save money by getting their nominees into the existing university in 
their own country. But Ibadan can only take a very small proportion 
of those people who are qualified to enter a university, and therefore 
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is getting into a position (which many people fail to realize) of taking 
many of the best students; whereas some of those who go to Britain 
are people who failed to get into Ibadan, people who are academi- 
cally sound but not always first class. Steady two-two candidates, but 
that to them may not be a satisfactory degree. Therefore, superim- 
posed upon the strain placed on the student in Britain, is the fact that 
he must often admit to himself that he has already failed once to get 
into his first choice university (even though he himself will probably 
be delighted at the thought of having been ‘demoted’ to Britain). But 
he is sensitive to this, and thus enters the spiral of work and more 
work with even greater determination. 

A word at this point concerning the manner in which students in 
Nigeria obtain the necessary qualifications for university entrance. 
There are two main ways of doing so. First, the obvious passage 
through a school, via School Certificate qualifications. People in this 
category may either go to a school which offers them sixth form 
facilities, or may have to leave after School Certificate and obtain 
Higher School Certificate or Advanced level subjects in a teacher 
training college or by their own efforts. Secondly, by correspon- 
dence college. Whilst many of these courses are very valuable, the 
student who qualifies via such courses may have gathered his quali- 
fications over a number of years, may be getting on in years, and 
may not be really suited in intellectual stamina to a university course. 
Many students in this second category are most sincere and con- 
scientious people who may face up to the effort of obtaining a degree 
with a resolve that is greater than their ability. Cases of this nature, 
with their fairly rapid progress into the spiral, are the most tragic. 

I think, therefore, British universities have to do two things. They 
must, first of all, be quite satisfied that a student is going to be ade- 
quate. The British student who fails at the end of his first year at the 
university can go down without too much distress and be absorbed 
into a good job quite readily. To the Nigerian such failure would be 
immense in its effects, and it is up to the universities to do all they 
can to ensure that the men they admit are not going to run too obvious 
a risk of this fate. Secondly, they must do all they can to impress 
upon the student the proper manner in which to conduct his studies. 
(There is an excellent booklet, The Art of Study, by Alexander 
Laing, Warden of Overseas Students at Leeds, which is admirable 
for this purpose.) But one must do more than just tell the Nigerian 
student how to work. It is also necessary to check constantly that he 
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is working in that manner, and hasn’t abandoned the good advice at 
the first sign of panic. Here, of course, the services of somebody who 
can gain the confidence and trust of the student is almost essential, 
and perhaps the Nigerian Government might feel able to provide 
the services of some suitably qualified people in this field. 

The Nigerian student is always in the limelight, which is a terrible 
ordeal for any undergraduate. Whilst the British undergraduate 
often revels in thinking of himself as the lowest form of life for three 
years, the Nigerian undergraduate is almost the opposite, and cannot 
find escape in irresponsibility. Matters of colour conscious landladies, 
not liking British food or weather, feeling homesick, or having a bad 
love affair, are all symptoms of the disease, but not the cause. They 
develop naturally as the strain sets in and the student becomes in- 
creasingly touchy and sensitive. 

Finally, of course, it is necessary to say that this unhappy state of 
affairs does not, by any means, apply to all Nigerian students, many 
of whom are people of very great ability who settle well into uni- 
versity life and distinguish themselves. This only makes it all the 
more tragic that it should nevertheless be applicable to so many. 


IIl—OVERSEAS STUDENTS 
IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES, 1957-58 


THE following tables have been compiled from information kindly 
supplied by the Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth: this information will constitute Appendix III of the 1959 
Commonwealth Universities Y earbook. This information relates only 
to university enrolments. 


1. The total number of students from other countries (i.e. whose 
present permanent home residence is overseas), enrolled for full-time 
study or research in U.K. universities at the beginning of the academic 
years 1955-8 were: 


From all other countries From Commonwealth 


Men Women Total Total 
1955-6 8,467 1,256 9,723 6,223 
1956-7 9,117 1,316 10,433 6,777 
1957-8 9,475 1,414 10,889 6,971 
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2. Postgraduate students (i.c. students working for higher degrees 
or certain higher diplomas, or undertaking postgraduate work 
though not work for a degree or diploma) numbered: 

3,990 out of the total of 10,889 


3. The subjects studied by the 10,889 overseas students and by 
the 3,990 postgraduates, in the categories used by the University 
Grants Committee in its annual Returns, were: 


All students Postgraduates 
Agriculture and Forestry 242 74 
Arts 


4,491 1,725 
Dentistry 367 45 
Medicine 1,812 718 
Pure Science 1,492 818 
Technology 2,408 600 
Veterinary Science 77 10 


4. Awards of some kind (fellowship, scholarship, grant, etc.) were 
known to be held by: 


4,063 students out of the total of 10,889 


5. Residence: the students were living as follows: 


2,061 in college or hall of residence, 
8,828 in lodgings, or with friends or relatives. 


6. The countries from which the largest numbers of students 
came were: 
All students Postgraduates 


India 1,511 India 763 
Nigeria 934 U.S.A. 490 
USS.A. 925 Canada 311 
Pakistan 486 Australia 292 
Canada 421 Pakistan 251 
S. Africa 387 S. Africa 171 
Australia 361 N. Zealand 117 
Ghana 344 Ceylon 115 


7. The universities and colleges in which the 10,889 students were 
distributed were: 


Birmingham 320 Bristol 208 
Cambridge 812 Durham 381 
Durham Colleges 52 
King’s, Newcastle 329 
Exeter 134 Hull 154 
Leeds 409 Leicester 65 
Liverpool 194 London (internal only) 4,577 
Manchester 428 North Staffordshire 19 
Nottingham 105 Oxford 894 
Reading 89 Sheffield 177 
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Southampton 59 Wales 

Aberystwyth 

Bangor 

Cardiff 

Swansea 

Welsh National 

School of Medicine 

Aberdeen 131 Edinburgh 
Glasgow 381 Royal College of Science 

and Technology, Glas- 

gow 125 
St. Andrews 244 Belfast 205 


The 4,577 students at the University of London were distributed as 
follows: Courtauld Institute 37, Institute of Archaeology 13, Institute 
of Education 304, Institute of Historical Research 16, School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies 16, Bedford 56, Birkbeck 21, 
Imperial 519, King’s 131, London School of Economics 736, Queen 
Elizabeth 7, Queen Mary 86, Royal Holloway 5, Royal Veterinary 
27, School of Oriental and African Studies 172, School of Pharmacy 
29, University College 408, Westfield 21, Wye 13, Theological 
Schools 9, Charing Cross 12, Guy’s 88, King’s College Hospital Medi- 
cal School 17, London Hospital Medical College 29, Middlesex 39, 
Royal Dental 12, Royal Free 43, St. Bartholomew’s 58, St. George’s 
17, St. Mary’s 39, St. Thomas’s 30, University College Hospital 
Medical School 18, Westminster 24, British Postgraduate Medical 
Federation 584, London School of Hygiene 126, Lister Institute 2, 
Institutions with Recognized Teachers 813. 


8. Country totals: the total numbers of students from each of the 
various continents are given in the tables below. In each table the 
Commonwealth countries are listed in detail, together with an indica- 
tion of their students’ distribution at universities. 


ASIA 


Total = 4,121 
Commonwealth = 3,003 
Aden 11 
Ceylon 234 (London 116, Cambridge 39, Oxford 16) 

Cyprus 154 (London 68, Glasgow 9, Hull 8, Manchester 8) 
Hong Kong 210 (London 114, Leeds 14, Manchester 11, Oxford 8, 
Edinburgh 8) 

India 1,511 (London 715, Glasgow 101, R.C.S.T. Glasgow %6, 
Cambridge 90, Manchester 89, Oxford 77, Edia- 
burgh 71) 
Malaya 258 (London 110, Belfast 30, Cambridge 22, Man- 
(not including Singa- chester 13) 


pore) 
North Borneo 4 
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Pakistan 


Sarawak 
Singapore 


Basutoland 

British Cameroons 
British Somaliland 
Gambia 

Ghana 


Kenya 


Mauritius 
Nigeria 


Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land 1 


Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
South Africa 
Swaziland 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 


Antigua 

Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 

British Guiana 
British Honduras 
Canada 


Dominica 
Grenada 
Jamaica 


St. Christopher-Nevis 
St. Helena 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Trinidad and Tobago 


Virgin Islands 
(U.S.A. 
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(London 240, Cambridge 41, Manchester 31, Oxford 
30, Edinburgh 23) 


(London 75, Cambridge 11, Belfast 6) 


AFRICA 
Total = 2,818 


Commonwealth = 2,494 


ae 136, Edinburgh 23, Durham 21, Liverpool 

(London 85, Cambridge 23, Oxford 18, Edinburgh 
17, Bristol 15) 

(London 37, Edinburgh 13) 

(London 398, Hull 73, Exeter 42, Durham 41, 
Edinburgh 41) — 

SS 32, Edinburgh 18, Oxford 14, Cambridge 


(London 21, Durham 20) 
(London 162, Oxford 74, Cambridge 70) 


(London 23, Bristol 6) 
(London 49, Wales 17, Bristol 11) 


AMERICA 
Total = 1,943 


Commonwealth = 907 


(London 53, Edinburgh 14) 


va 217, Oxford 74, Cambridge 41, Edinburgh 
21 


(London 37, Cambridge 12, Edinburgh 12, Oxford 
9) 


(London 41, Belfast 15, Birmingham 14, Aberdeen 
10, Edinburgh 10) 


(London 329, Oxford 252, Cambridge 92, Edin- 
burgh 70, St. Andrews 44) 
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EUROPE 


Total = 1,484 
Commonwealth = 57 


AUSTRALASIA 
Total = 512 


Sapenin (London 184, Oxford 69, Cambridge 65) 
iji 4 
New Zealand (London 66, Cambridge 37, Oxford 29) 


STATELESS = 11 


9. Part-time students: there were also 1,550 students from other 
countries (1,131 men, 419 women) enrolled for part-time study or 
research in United Kingdom Universities at the beginning of the 
academic year 1957-58. Of these 752 came to the United Kingdom 
from other parts of the Commonwealth. 652 of the 1,550 were post- 
graduate students. There were part-time overseas students enrolled 
at all Universities except Cambridge, North Staffordshire, Oxford, 
Glasgow, St. Andrews and Belfast, those with the largest numbers 
being: London 852, Edinburgh 410, Bristol 56, Liverpool 43, Man- 
chester 42, Durham 35, Exeter 24 and Aberdeen 18. 537 of the 1,550 
came from Asia, 382 from America, 359 from Europe, 184 from 
Africa, 83 from Australasia and 5 were stateless; the countries from 
which the largest numbers came were: U.S.A. 284, India 265, Ger- 
many 151. 
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ENGLISH IN INDIA 


GEORGE BENNETT 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford 


Six months of teaching as a visitor in an affiliated college of an 
Indian university meant immersion; mine was no more than a peri- 
scope view of Indian universities today. Moreover, I was at Madras 
which, as the Radhakrishnan Report pointed out, is untypical since 
its students were well-disciplined. The South always was different, 
but I went further into the ideal. Madras Christian College at Tam- 
baram, fourteen miles south of Madras city, provides an answer to 
many of the criticisms that have been made of Indian university 
conditions.' It stands in spacious, well laid out grounds, and its 
buildings are the solid, almost opulent, work of a Swiss architect in 
the 1930’s. There is no overcrowding; students and staff live as a 
community in quadrangular hostels. The beauty and peace, which the 
founders of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges sought for their 
students, was provided here in a marriage of flowering trees and 
red-roofed verandahed buildings set amidst the scrub-jungle which, 
with its wild fauna, the College has sought to preserve since it first 
enclosed this piece of South India. Sometimes it seems remote from 
the life of Madras, or even from that of India itself, for the buildings 
are European—the Swiss influences can be detected—and the sub- 
jects of instruction are familiar in detail to the visitor from England. 
I first passed the porter’s lodge and entered the College compound 
in 1941; then I had the sensation that I was leaving India, a feeling 
I have never quite lost at Tambaram. 

In many ways Tambaram may be untypical of the Indian uni- 
versity situation, but at this point it is a striking demonstration of the 
central problem of the Indian universities. Their pattern has been 
imposed, the result of the controversy between westernizers and 
Orientalists in the days of Macaulay—a pattern which seems still, 
after a hundred years of Madras University’s history, foreign. The 
Indian universities have fulfilled the French colonizer’s objective: 
dégager l’élite. It is not surprising that they should now come under 
criticism and that the politicians should seek to interfere. Hence also 
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the older attempt of Tagore at Santiniketan to find a more ancient 
mode of higher studies, and the more recent urging of the formation 
of ‘rural universities’. Although the Indian universities have doubled 
in numbers since independence, with 16 new foundations, only one 
has so far taken this form and it is only in the formative stage.” In 
general the Indian universities retain their fidelity to the immediate 
past. They have submitted to a series of Commissions in the 
twentieth century, Commissions which have repeatedly made the 
same points and which appear to change the situation very little. 
But now the foundations are shaking. The battle of the Orientalists 
and the westernizers has been fought again, this time at a lower level, 
in the schools, and the repercussions are beginning to affect the 
universities. English cannot long continue to be the medium of 
instruction, nor, probably, is it right that it should. I found a most 
marked falling off in the standard of English among my students, as 
compared with previous visits to India, in 1953 and during the war. 
From friends who have recently taught in North and Central India I 
have heard that the situation has become in some places there almost 
impossible; and now the South, with its stronger traditions of the use 
of English, is also being affected. Curiously, it was in Madras 
University, in 1920, that the principle was first accepted that each 
linguistic area of the province should have a separate university. 
There followed from this, in 1926, the establishment of Andhra 
University, significantly in the language area that was later to take 
the lead in the establishment of linguistic states. In the reorganiza- 
tion of the Indian States, Madras University has lost colleges to 
universities linked to the new States. It must follow that Tamil will 
in due course become the medium of instruction in Madras 
University. Whilst I was in Tambaram two of my Indian colleagues 
transferred their children from English-medium to Tamil-medium 
schools in the belief that this change would have occurred in the 
ten years before their children are of university age. The pre-eminence 
of Madras University as the intellectual centre for South India is 
already fading. With the growth of linguism contacts between the 
young, the future leaders of their various States, at the Universities 
will end—as will also the opportunity for Visiting Professors like 
myself to teach through English. This last may evoke only a sigh, 
indeed deep, of personal regret, but for India the influence of the 
change will be profound. Isolation from the outside world and 
separation between States must follow. Divisions of India of a kind 
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not fostered by the British are already appearing: within my first 
fortnight a student disturbed me in a class and made me realize to 
what a different India I had returned from twelve years earlier, for 
he exclaimed: ‘I am not an Indian, I am a Tamilian.’ 

At least in this remark there is a foundation for future studies! 
With the decline of English there must inevitably follow a separation 
from the traditions which have formed present Indian life in many 
aspects, not least the political and the philosophic. Burke will cease 
to be a special subject in history papers and quotation from Milton 
and John Stuart Mill will disappear from speeches. Perhaps it is 
time that this should happen, that Indians should study academically 
the riches of their own traditions of philosophy, and the writings of 
their own poets, not least those of the bench of bards of Madurai. 

Yet this is not what is generally wanted. The Radhakrishnan 
Report rightly commented on the continuing decline of interest in 
Sanskrit and philosophy. The best Arts students are to be found 
studying Economics, and that subject many of them regard only as a 
second best, for engineering and the sciences are acquiring prestige. 
Perhaps it is right that this should be so. Universities must be service- 
stations rather than ivory-towers; this is especially so in developing 
and underdeveloped countries which cannot afford the luxury of the 
remote and ineffectual don. 

If effectiveness is to be the keynote, how will it be affected by the 
change from English as the medium of instruction? Already one 
University, Osmania in Hyderabad, has made the attempt and failed. 
Certainly it added to its difficulties by using a language, Urdu, which 
was as remote from its pupils as is English—but so too is Hindi for 
many Indians. The regional language must be used but this can only 
be as the medium of instruction, in lectures and classes. To reach 
technical volumes and learned journals the Indian student will con- 
tinue to need a facility to read and understand the written word in 
English. Yet in this, as with the spoken word, the falling off in the 
schools is already noteworthy. And we know from English experience 
that even though Latin and French may be maintained to the pre- 
liminary examination within the University, very few pupils are in 
fact capable of reading fluently books on their subject in those 
tongues. In India the standard of English in the schools, from the 
universities’ point of view, needs raising, not lowering. Yet sentiment 
is against; pupils think of English as the language of the Imperialist 
oppressor, and university students can be found to laugh and sneer at 
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any among them who seek to perfect their English accents. Further, 
Indian schools, under Gandhian influences, are becoming ‘demo- 
cratic’. From Gandhi and the Radhakrishnan Report to the present 
democratic feeling of India, the Platonic tradition of educating an 
élite has been under attack—after all the British, it is said, did just 
that. In mass education a remote language like English cannot be 
taught up to the standards required for the university’s needs. 

If the necessity, then, is for a facility in reading English, we come 
here again to a central weakness of Indian universities. The Radha- 
krishnan Report passed strictures which are still unfortunately only 
too true: ‘In most Colleges and Universities the library facilities were 
very poor indeed,’ the annual grants were inadequate and the hours 
of opening were not long enough (twelve hours a day for seven days a 
week were suggested—English universities, please note!) No less 
serious is the calibre of the library staffs. Cataloguing and the placing 
of books on the shelves is often bad because of the unskilled person- 
nel who carry out these vital tasks. At the top should always be 
a man of training, and with the prestige of a professor. The tragedy 
remains that too often the library is not treated, either by college and 
university authorities or by students, with the respect due to the 
central and most important unit in the place. 

But, essentially, libraries cost money. Indian universities may be 
increasing in numbers but each is being starved in vital ways. Staffs 
feel grossly underpaid and, with the increase in student-numbers, 
heavily overworked in teaching and examining. Is the conclusion 
that research will only be done in special institutions freed of the 
teaching burden, where alone the specialized books required will be 
found? Yet the foundation for work in such institutions must be laid 
in the university education of the future specialists. 

The point has been frequently and justly made that the Indian 
universities followed too closely their English prototypes of a hun- 
dred years ago and have subsequently not expanded with the new 
developments in the social sciences. The proper study of mankind is 
man. In a country where there is a philosophic tradition that religion 
is concerned with self-realization it is surprising that anthropology 
and sociology have not received a greater welcome. Geography 
remains a discipline for a very choice few, whilst outside the new 
institutions in Delhi politics is a study more of theory than of prac- 
tice. It appears to be a characteristic of colonial administrators to 
delve into the past. The British thus made important contributions to 
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the study of ancient India and Indians have duly and worthily 
followed. Now the need surely is to widen the academic interest to 
cover the whole of the life of the modern nation. 

This is true also at the student level. Indian students may some- 
times appear young and immature, but people usually react as they 
are treated. After the excitements of the period of the national 
struggle it is now being maintained that students should stay out of 
politics. Perhaps this is right and proper, but opportunities should 
surely be given in university unions for serious discussion of current 
political issues. As of old, Indian students remain intensely politically 
conscious but now—at any rate, in my experience—much of their 
activity, through the disapproval of their elders, seems unfortunately 
and, I believe, unhealthily driven underground. It might be better 
if there were flourishing political clubs in colleges to bring the 
students into touch with the political parties. But then much of the 
political expression—at any rate in Madras—arises from present 
disillusion: a constant reiteration that the South is being neglected 
and a refusal among many university students to be caught up in the 
moment of national reconstruction. Nationalism in Asia, Mr. Nehru 
once said, is ‘an anti-feeling’. Kerala stands as the warning. Madras 
student reaction to Communist policy there makes one suggest that 
the deepest result of British rule was to implant a desire for good 
government even more than for self-government. 

If there are sometimes moments of pessimism in surveying the 
Indian university scene it would not be right to leave India there. It 
is more in visiting villages and towns that the transformation of the 
last ten years appears striking. Sometimes students, through Rural 
Service Leagues or in other ways, make direct contributions but at 
home, in college and university campus, they often seem to be out of 
the total picture. The universities continue in old ways which Com- 
missions have condemned for fifty and more years. They are not the 
beacon lights of the new world but are rather waiting to see how they 
will fit into the world transformed. 


NOTES 


1 See, for example, The Report of the University Education Commission, 1949 
(The Radhakrishnan Report). 

2 Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, founded in 1957 as an offshoot of Gujarat 
University. 





THE IDEA OF AN AFRICAN UNIVERSITY 


THOMAS HODGKIN 


WuatT can Africans reasonably demand of their universities? What 
_kind of education should African universities seek to provide for 
their students? These are large questions: any answers offered here 
will be partial and tentative. But this is a moment when it may at 
least be useful to open up the theme. 

‘African universities’ is in fact too imprecise a term. I have i in mind 
particularly the universities, university colleges, and universities in 
embryo, in the independent, near-independent, and still colonial 
African States, excluding the United Arab Republic and the Union 
of South Africa. These are somewhat arbitrary exclusions—con- 
nected partly with my own ignorance; partly with the fact that uni- 
versities of a modern type have existed in Egypt and South Africa for 
a considerable time. The dozen or so ‘universities’ (in the sense 
defined) with which I am concerned—in the Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Uganda, the Belgian Congo, the Central African Federation, Nigeria, 
Ghana, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya 
—are all, except the Université d’ Alger, products of the period since 
the second World War. That is to say, they are all, in a certain sense, 
associated with the process of ‘decolonization’ taking place in post- 
war Africa: some were consciously created as a contribution to this 
process; all play some part in training the African elites that will 
govern—or seek to govern—the States to which they belong. Obvi- 
ously the political context varies greatly from territory to territory. 
There is a wide gulf between the University of Khartoum, or the 
University Colleges of Ghana and Ibadan, committed to training 
young Sudanese, Ghanaians, and Nigerians for administrative and 
specialist posts in a situation in which the most of the former Euro- 
pean guardians have already been displaced, and the University 
College of Salisbury, where a thin distillation of African intellectuals 
face an ambiguous political future. The two Congo universities and 
Makerere are a kind of middle term: the territories which they serve 
are committed to educating an African governing class, but not as 
yet (except in the case of Uganda) committed to recognizing its right 
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to govern. It seems, however, a fairly safe guess that, at anyrate from 
Elisabethville northwards, the university-trained African elites of the 
1950’s and ’60’s will enjoy power in the 1970’s. 

Whatever the differences between these African universities, they 
share one common characteristic. They are striking examples of what 
has been called the ‘policy of identity’—the policy of exporting Euro- 
pean, or Western, institutions to Africa. In general African universi- 
ties have been constructed on the basis of British, French, Belgian— 
and to a less extent North American—models, with the least possible 
modification. From the outset it has been assumed that this was 
desirable. The authors of the Asquith and Elliott Reports were not 
greatly concerned with the speculative question of the suitability of 
the British university model, in one or other of its variations; but 
rather with a number of practical questions involved in the projection 
of this model into an African—or colonial—context. It was even less 
likely that the assumption would be questioned in Dakar, Lovanium, 
or Elisabethville—essentially products of the French secular, the 
Belgian Catholic, and the Belgian secular, university traditions. 

Indeed, in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, there was no reason 
why such a fundamental question should be raised. For African 
public opinion—opinion, that is to say, among the educated minori- 
ties who had agitated, in some cases for a generation, for African 
universities—was, on this issue at least, whole-heartedly in support 
of a policy of identity. What at all costs they wished to avoid was 
pseudo-universities, near misses, institutions which provided some- 
thing less than a full university education as Europe understood it. 
Such institutions had, of course, existed before 1945—Fourah Bay 
College, Achimota, Yaba Higher College, Makerere, Gordon Col- 
lege, in the British territories. But these lacked the universal aspect of 
universities; and their graduates exercised auxiliary, rather than 
specialist, administrative, or policy-making functions within the 
pre-War system. The leaders of African opinion in the 1940’s un- 
hesitatingly rejected substitutes. They were interested in the establish- 
ment of universities which would be equal in all respects—as regards 
status, academic standards, research facilities, value of degrees 
granted—with university institutions in the metropolitan countries. 
Crudely stated, their attitude was: “We know the type of university 
that is used for training your European elites (in which a handful of 
our elite has been trained in the past): we will buy one of those.’ 

As a consequence the new African universities are—not copies of 
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European universities, since all cultural borrowing must involve 
adaptation—but as like their prototypes, perhaps, as daughter monas- 
teries in mediaeval England were to their parent monasteries in 
France or Italy. The University College of Ghana, for example, is 
Cambridge translated. The gowns, high table, Latin graces recited by 
the bachelors, guest nights on Wednesdays and Sundays, the auto- 
nomous halls, the tutorial system, even the conversation and the style 
of life, all have a strong Cambridge flavour. I am not for a moment 
suggesting that this is undesirable. The Cambridge model has certain 
positive advantages—in the scope which the modified college system 
gives for internal diversity, and in the safeguards which the democra- 
tic composition of the Senate provides for the body of teachers against 
the danger of domination by a professorial junta. And I have no 
doubt that African students, like the rest of us, derive some satisfac- 
tion from this mediaeval ceremonial, ritual, formalism—whether or 
not they approve of it. 

When these new universities were founded, the question—Might 
the indigenous African university tradition have any relevance to the 
needs of modern African universities? —seems scarcely to have been 
raised. Partly this was due, as I have explained, to the unquestioning 
acceptance by African, as much as by European, opinion of the 
European idea of a university. Partly the centres in which the new 
. Universities were sited were in most cases remote from traditional 
centres of African learning, like Timbuktu and Jenne; and these 
centres, and the tradition of scholarship for which they stood, were 
generally regarded as moribund. Most important of all, even where, 
as in the Maghreb, mediaeval universities continued to function— 
Qairawiyin in Fez, and Al-Zeituna in Tunis—and, at least in the case 
of Qairawiyin, included men of intellectual distinction among their 
graduates and teachers, they were rightly regarded as incapable of 
training the administrators and specialists which a modern State 
requires. If the primary function of.a modern African university is to 
enable a new elite to master some branch of scientific, higher tech- 
nological, or sociological knowledge, thus equipping it for member- 
ship of a new managerial class, then the Islamic scholastic tradition, 
with its emphasis upon Theology, Law, and Grammar, might seem 
to be irrelevant. 

Is it wholly irrelevant? No doubt the tradition lacks utility, from 
the standpoint of modern African needs. The Moslem regions of 
Africa—which contain some three-eighths of the continent’s total 
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population—as much as the semi-Christian regions, require scientists 
rather than Theologians, students trained in P.P.E. or its equivalent 
rather than the Shari‘a Law. None the less certain features of the 
traditional system, in the form in which it still survives in the western 
Sudan, deserve attention: the arrangement whereby a student seeks 
out the master of his choice and settles down with him, sometimes for 
several years, to study under his direction a single author, or even a 
single work; the conception of an intimate personal link between 
master and student—so that the former is expected, if necessary, to 
maintain the latter at his own expense; the mobility of scholars be- 
tween the various centres of learning, without tegard for political 
frontiers; the conception of learning as valuable in itself, irrespective 
of any vocational advantages which it may bring. In these respects 
the tradition has something positive to contribute: it is not just out-of- 
date. 

In any case, even if there were no indigenous university tradition 
in Africa, I would argue that the question—What can Africans 
reasonably demand of their universities? —can no longer be answered 
by saying, quite simply—‘An education of essentially the same type 
and standard as is provided in those European universities which 
have been accepted as models’. This is principally because the climate 
of African opinion on such matters has changed, and is changing. 
In a variety of fields the ‘policy of identity’ (or, as it is sometimes 
termed, ‘assimilation’) has been rejected. The attitude of many, 
probably most, African intellectuals, north of the equator at anyrate, 
is that, where institutions have been borrowed from Europe, they 
must in the nature of things develop specifically African characteris- 
tics: African parliaments, political parties, Trade Unions, must 
develop—have, indeed, already begun to develop—along different 
lines from European parliaments, parties, Unions. From their differ- 
ent standpoints, the Paris Congress of Negro Writers and.Artists of 
1956, and the Accra Conference of Independent African States of 
1958, insisted upon this anti-assimilationist thesis: ‘Nous considérons 
que tout peuple doit pouvoir effectivement prendre connaissance des 
valeurs de sa culture nationale (histoire, langue, littérature, art, etc. 
...) et bénéficier de l’instruction et de l’éducation dans le cadre de 
sa culture propre.’ This argument would seem to apply to the African 
universities. 

Criticism of African universities on the basis of anti-assimilationist 
assumptions has begun already to develop two main lines of attack— 
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one concentrating upon organization, the other upon the programme 
of studies. Organizationally African universities tend to be vulner- 
able because they possess some of the characteristics of extra-terri- 
torial enterprises. Of course, since they are not profit-making institu- 
tions, universities are not exposed to the criticism that (like oil 
companies) they transfer too much of the wealth acquired in an 
under-developed country to shareholders in a relatively developed 
country. But, since they are at present staffed predominantly by 
expatriates, there is an inevitable tendency for an expatriate way of 
life, and something of an expatriate Weldanschauung, to develop 
within the campus. This way of life, though not luxurious, is com- 
fortable: it takes for granted a better standard of housing, higher- 
powered motor cars, more domestic help and hard liquor, than most 
dons in Britain can hope to enjoy. The standard of life is justified by 
an appeal to academic standards: the only way, it is argued, in which 
African universities can buy dons of sufficient calibre is by offering 
them attractive terms. This is a hypothesis which it is difficult to 
verify, since the experiment of operating an African university on the 
contrary assumption—that the only expatriate teachers who are 
worth attracting would come for the intrinsic satisfactions of the 
job—has not yet been tried. Moreover, standards cannot be measured 
in quantitative terms. The value of a European teacher in an African 
university setting cannot be expressed as the square of his publica- 
tions, multiplied by his years of post-graduate work, divided by his 
Finals class. Except perhaps in mathematics and the physical 
sciences, a man’s imaginative capacity to explore the relationship 
between his subject and the African environment is extremely im- 
portant. African intellectuals are not necessarily better fitted for this 
task than Europeans; but there is a likelihood that in general they 
will be. 

In the course of time African universities are bound to transform 
themselves, from predominantly European-staffed into predomin- 
antly African-staffed institutions. At the present time this process is 
taking its leisurely course, on the principle that for every vacancy the 
best qualified person is appointed, irrespective of nationality. Over 
the next ten years, I suspect, this principle is liable to be increasingly 
challenged, either from within or without, and the alternative 
principle asserted—that an expatriate should not be appointed to a 
university post unless no suitably qualified African can be found to 
fill it. I know that many, European teachers in particular, would 
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regard such a development as deplorable—exposing universities to 
the play of nationalist politics, involving an inevitable lowering of 
academic standards, and so forth. But consider the argument of an 
African critic of the existing system. First, European teachers tend, 
in terms of travelling costs, to be relatively expensive items: the 
quality of their contributions must therefore be especially closely 
scrutinized. Second, teachers with what are conventionally regarded 
as strong academic qualifications may in practice turn out to be 
passengers: a lecturer in English whose only real interest is the mino1 
Augustan poets may be of less use to an African university than one 
with a less distinguished academic record who is passionately inter- 
ested in the development of a national drama. Third, while it is part 
of the idea of a university that it should be international, or supra- 
national, as regards the sources from which it draws its scholars, there 
is also a sense in which it must be a national institution, investigating 
the nation’s problems, stimulating the development of its culture, 
forming its intellectuals. An African university, whose staff is 80 to 
90 per cent European, may well, through sheer ignorance, be insuf- 
ficiently sensitive to national needs. 

The other, and in many ways more interesting, problem has to do 
with the content of university education. Given the circumstances in 
which African universities were born—the special relationships of 
many of them with London, Louvain, or Bordeaux—it is inevitable 
that their curricula should reflect European views about what 
students should be required to learn. It is natural too that courses 
should have been partly shaped by what European teachers are 
capable of teaching. It is easier to find a competent teacher of 
mediaeval European than of Islamic history; of classical Greek than 
of classical Arabic; of Western than of African political institutions. 
If the only function of a university was to train specialists for posts of 
responsibility within the State, this predominance of European- 
centred studies might be unimportant. The sole concern of African 
universities, it might be argued, is to apply tried and effective tech- 
niques of higher education to produce the increasing number of 
doctors, agriculturalists, engineers, geologists, research chemists, 
economists, statisticians, social workers, administrators, etcetera, that 
African territories require. But most people, I imagine, would reject 
the idea of a university as simply an efficient mechanism for the manu- 
facture of bureaucrats and technocrats. If one accepts, broadly, 
Ortega y Gasset’s thesis—that the primary function of a university 
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is the transmission of culture—to enable its students to grasp the 
‘operative ideas’ of their age—then it would seem that African 
universities must be concerned to form African men of culture, just 
as European universities should be concerned to form European men 
of culture. This is not to say that culture can be classified con- 
tinentally. An African man of culture does not mean, simply, a man 
of African culture. But just as, in Y Gasset’s view, a European pro- 
fessional man or administrator who is ignorant of the historical 
movements and systems of ideas that have shaped contemporary 
Europe is a barbarian, so surely is an African professional man or 
administrator who is ignorant of the movements and ideas that have 
shaped contemporary Africa. An African man of culture will not be 
familiar with Machiavelli and Macaulay, while ignorant of Ibn 
Battuta and Ibn Khaldun. 

To put the point in another way—history, philosophy, and the 
social sciences, as taught in most European universities, have a Euro- 
pean focus: they might almost be collectively labelled ‘European 
studies’. This is reasonable, though the European bias may in practice 
be overdone. But it is no less reasonable that these disciplines, when 
taught in African universities, should develop an African focus. 
Again, in speaking of an ‘African focus’, I do not mean that there 
should be an exclusive, one-sided, romantic concentration on African 
material. It is essential that an African historian should understand, at 
least in broad outline, European historical movements, since Europe 
has influenced the development of African societies—to some extent 
for the past five centuries, and above all during the past century. It is 
equally necessary for an African philosopher to be at home with 
the European philosophical tradition; for an African economist to 
be trained in what were originally European methods of investigation 
and analysis. But the point of departure should be African, not 
European. The argument that lack of material hinders this approach 
will not do. African students can be trained as historians, political 
scientists, or (I would guess) economists, principally—though not 
exclusively—through a study of African history, African political 
institutions, African economic processes and problems. The history 
of pre-colonial West Africa, for example, is intrinsically just as teach- 
able as the history of Greece before Aegospotami, or Republican 
Rome, or Europe in the early Middle Ages—all recognized and 
respectable fields of study in the universities of western Europe. 

Most African universities have, I think, already begun to move in 
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this direction—towards an increasing emphasis upon African studies. 
One example of this trend has been the growth, over the past few 
years, of attention to African history, as a field of teaching and 
research, which the School of Oriental and African Studies and its 
conferences have helped to stimulate. But there is still a long way to 
travel. A university which set itself to develop an African focus 
through the whole range of humane studies would have to include 
on its staff teachers working in such different fields as—African 
archaeology; various aspects of African history (including Islamic 
history, having regard to the importance of the impact of Islam on 
Africa south as well as north of the Sahara over the past millennium); 
African languages, including such written languages as Arabic, 
Amharic, Hausa; music and the plastic arts; sociology (using this 
term to cover the study of contemporary African societies of all 
types, urban and ‘modern’, as much as rural, or nomadic, and ‘tradi- 
tional’); geography; economic organization; politics (including the 
study of pre-colonial, as well as colonial and post-colonial, types of 
political system). And there are many other possibilities: for example, 
French could hardly be taught in such a university without attention 
to the growing body of African and Negro literature in the French 
language, and the ideas and values which it seeks to express. 
Obviously this method of classification—on the basis of conven- 
tional ‘subjects’—is highly artificial. Topics such as African labour 
movements, kingship, syncretist churches, the organization of the 
Hajj—to take random examples—do not fit neatly into a single 
category. In fact, most of the more promising lines of enquiry which 
are being pursued in contemporary Africa are in some sense inter- 
disciplinary. This is perhaps an argument in favour of establishing— 
not departments of African Studies, which would be open to the 
same sort of objections as ‘departments of European Studies’ in 
European universities—but something on the lines of ‘Institutes of 
African Studies’, which could provide a basis for association between 
Africanists, whatever their particular fields of teaching and research. 
(This is the kind of function that has in part been carried out by the 
Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire at Dakar, the creation of the most 
gifted of living Africanists, Professor Théodore Monod.) In time, as 
African universities moved away from a predominantly European 
to an African focus, such institutes might prove to be unnecessary. 
But at the present time when, in most universities, Africanists consti- 
tute a small and relatively weak minority, Institutes of African 
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Studies (however described) might at the same time help to stimulate 
new and fruitful lines of work, and administer a healthy shock to the 
entire system. 

I have unfortunately neither space nor competence to discuss the 
practical implications of this idea. How could such a reorientation 
of university studies be financed? Does an expansion of African 
studies imply a contraction of English Lit., modern European 
languages, or European history? Should Latin (which was imposed 
upon Africa during the assimilationist phase, and remains an essen- 
tial element in the curricula of most African universities and grammar 
schools) give place to Arabic as the major classical language? Which 
areas within the various fields of knowledge labelled ‘African studies’ 
are suitable.for inclusion in undergraduate courses? Which are at 
present more appropriate for post-graduate work? How far is pro- 
gress towards this shift of focus held up by lack of books, covering 
the required ground, at the right level, and in an intelligible language? 
And so forth. But the general thesis can, I hope, be judged on its 
merits. Those who regard it sympathetically will be better equipped 
than I to weigh the practical difficulties. These, no doubt, are many 
and serious. Sed omnia praeclara tam difficilia quam rara. 
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I MUST begin by making clear my limitations as a writer on this topic. 
Nearly all my first-hand experience of adult education and extra- 
mural work, whether as a teacher or administrator, has been in 
England. A few years ago I spent two terms at the extra-mural depart- 
ment of the university college of Ibadan, in Nigeria, and from there 
paid a short visit to Ghana; and I have recently returned from a 
five-weeks tour in Canada, where I attended three conferences on 
adult education, visited the Extension departments of a dozen or so 
universities, and talked with officers of other adult education organ- 
izations. I have not visited Australia and New Zealand, the Far East, 
or East and Central Africa, and all I know of the work being done in 
those territories is what I have been able to learn from reports and 
articles, and from correspondence and conversations with extra- 
mural directors and tutors. 

This is a slight equipment; but it is impossible to visit countries as 
different from England in educational and social arrangements as 
Nigeria and Canada without being impressed by the degree to which 
adult education, whether provided by universities, governments, or 
voluntary organizations, is everywhere responsive to social and politi- 
cal developments, and affected by general educational conditions, 
however much these may vary from place to place and from time to 
time. And it is equally impossible not to be struck by the way in 
which, in spite of all the differences, the minds and consciences of 
those responsible for university adult education are concerned with 
the same basic questions of purpose and standard. 

In England in this century the interaction of adult education and 
social change has been demonstrated by the influence of the W.E.A., 
with its avowed aim of fostering ‘education for social and indus- 
trial emancipation’. The tutorial class movement, product of the 
union of the W.E.A. and the universities, produced from the ranks of 
its students and tutors a very high proportion of the architects of the 
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welfare state in Britain; although in the last ten years that move- 
ment has lost some of its élan and sense of direction, its influence was 
widely felt in several of the dominions in the twenties and thirties, 
and is strong today in other territories in the Commonwealth. In 1912 
Albert Mansbridge, the founder of the W.E.A., gave an address on 
the university tutorial class at the conference of Commonwealth 
universities held in that year, and not long afterwards visited 
Australia. Workers’ Educational Associations were formed and 
tutorial classes organized, there and in New Zealand and Canada. 
They flourished most in Australia and least in Canada; but in Nova 
Scotia the central aim of the W.E.A., to promote university adult 
education concerned with problems arising in the lives of working 
men and women, was one of the ideas inspiring the most remarkable, 
not to say provocative, extra-mural activity of our time, the 
‘Antigonish movement’ organized by the Extension department of the 
St. Francis Xavier university. In none of these three countries is the 
W.E.A. or the tutorial class movement as well established as it was 
a generation ago, although there is still a strong tutorial classes depart- 
ment at the university of Sydney; but in several of the university 
colleges founded in colonial territories since 1945 the organization 
and policies of the extra-mural departments have been much in- 
fluenced by men and ideas drawn from W.E.A. and tutorial class 
work in Britain. In Ghana, Nigeria and the West Indies work pre- 
paratory to the establishment of the departments was done by tutors 
from the Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy, and the present directors in 
Ghana and Makerere, Mr. Kimble and Mr. Colman, were both 
formerly tutors of that Delegacy—and it was at Oxford that the 
tutorial class movement began. 

In all these countries, of course, the British tradition has been 
modified to meet local conditions, and in the West Indies in particular 
other influences and ideas are now actively at work, especially from 
Canada; but the fundamental notion, that university extra-mural 
education should provide opportunities for the study of urgent con- 
temporary social issues, however controversial, is well understood 
and accepted, and has shaped much of the work. In the colonial 
territories it has brought into classes and residential courses men and 
women active in the movements for political independence, to study 
economics, politics, public administration and history. The depart- 
ments and their staffs are in close touch with administrators, trade 
unionists and politicians, and it is difficult to overestimate the impor- 
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tance and possibilities of associations of this kind at a time when 
trade unions, political parties and agencies of government have in- 
creasing responsibilities but comparatively little experience. In situa- 
tions like this strong extra-mural departments can have an influence 
much greater than can be exercised in more developed and settled 
countries. This has been effectively demonstrated in Ghana, and is 
well recognized in the West Indies, where Dr. R. J. Kidd, Director of 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education, has recently been 
acting as an advisor to the university college on ways of enabling 
the extra-mural department to contribute effectively to the prepara- 
tion of the country for its responsibilities as a self-governing federal 
state. 

In both colonial and independent countries, however, many adults 
are moved by considerations other than the political independence 
and wellbeing of their peoples. One of the consequences of the rapid 
evolution of the African colonies and the West Indies towards self- 
government is the creation of considerable numbers of relatively well- 
paid jobs, as administrators, teachers, and in the professions, for 
Africans and West Indians who can acquire the necessary qualifica- 
tions; and this has resulted in pressure on the extra-mural depart- 
ments and their tutors to frame syllabuses which will assist students 
to obtain, for example, the School Certificate or matriculation, or to 
pass preliminary professional examinations. This kind of phenome- 
non is not confined, of course, to Africa and the West Indies, or to 
countries preparing for independence. Mr. Gerald Moore, for in- 
stance, director of extra-mural studies at the university of Hong 
Kong, of which the political future is much less certain than that of, 
say, Nigeria, says' that one of the local ‘myths’ there is that adults 
will only study when there is a vocational incentive for them to do so 
—a myth which Mr. Moore’s own experiments are fast destroying. 
In some Canadian universities Extension work is almost wholly 
concerned with ‘credit’ courses and others with a clear vocational 
purpose; and although in England the unwillingness of all the uni- 
versities except London to admit part-time students to degrees frees 
the extra-mural departments from the temptation to provide courses 
leading to degrees, one feature of the changes which have been occur- 
ring in recent years is the institution of new extra-mural certificates 
and diplomas, and the arrangement of courses related to the voca- 
tional interests of adult students. 

The importance of this kind of development, whether in Britain, 
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Africa, or elsewhere, is that it may easily result in a diversion of 
resources from other tasks, of at least equal importance and less 
likely to be undertaken by other agencies—the tasks of creating an 
informed public opinion about important contemporary social and 
political issues, and establishing standards of popular taste and judg. 
ment better than those created by a commercial press and broadcast- 
ing. There is often a strong temptation to tutors and administrators 
of extra-mural departments to yield to the pressure to provide courses 
in preparation for examinations, or serving vocational purposes in 
other ways, since by these means the problem of organizing numeri- 
cally strong classes is made much less difficult; and in relatively 
undeveloped countries, where educational provision of all kinds is 
inadequate, the pressure is particularly strong. The way in which it 
can influence university extra-mural education can be illustrated 
from the nineteenth century Extension movement in England, which 
drew much of its support from would-be teachers for whom adequate 
training facilities were not available, and from women and girls for 
whom there was insufficient provision of higher education in 
grammar schools and women’s colleges. With the development of 
universities and university colleges open to both men and women, of 
a less inadequate system of secondary education, of training colleges 
and technical colleges, extra-mural work in England first lost support 
and then changed its character; but in Africa and the West Indies, 
and in a Canada experiencing rapid economic expansion, schools, 
technical colleges and other institutions of higher education are likely 
to be in short supply for a considerable time to come, and in the 
meantime extra-mural provision is certain to be sought in the field of 
vocational as well as liberal education. 

In some countries, of which Canada is a notable example, trends 
in the direction of meeting vocational needs are strengthened by 
financial arrangements, the importance of which, in this and other 
respects, appears often not to be fully recognized. In England and 
Wales a large part of the teaching costs of extra-mural departments 
and of other ‘responsible bodies’ for adult education are met from 
Ministry of Education grants, with the result that students’ fees can 
be kept very low. In Canada few if any such grants are available, and 
Extension courses are expected to pay for themselves, with the result 
that fees are high—very high by British standards. This situation in 
itself makes the provision of non-vocational courses easier in Britain 
than in Canada, since in both those countries—whatever may be the 
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case in Hong Kong—most people are more ready to pay high fees for 
courses likely to further their careers than for courses of an entirely 
non-vocational character. But the matter does not end there: not only 
does the government in Britain give grants for adult education where- 
as generally speaking the Canadian governments do not, but the 
British grants are given on the express condition that they are used 
only to further the liberal education of adults. Whether without this 
stipulation the tutorial class movement, with its emphasis on the 
study of the humanities and social sciences, could have arisen and 
flourished, is at least open to question. It seems certain that in 
Canada the absence of government support for similar work is one 
reason for the preponderance of vocational courses and courses for 
credit, and a major obstacle to the establishment of a tradition of 
liberal university adult education. 

In Africa and the West Indies extra-mural work is largely sup- 
ported by public funds, though so far as I know without any specific 
restriction as to the kinds of work which may be provided; but in these 
territories the importance is apparent of another aspect of financial 
arrangements. At one time in Ghana, and still in Nigeria, East Africa, 
and I believe the West Indies, the extra-mural departments receive 
grants direct from the governments, and not indirectly from their 
parent university colleges. The danger in this arrangement is that if 
in their zeal to promote study of the economic and political problems 
with which their countries are faced the departments provide, as they 
ought, opportunities for effective criticism of government policy, their 
grants may be threatened. This is not a theoretical danger. It was 
realized in Ghana in 1954, and indications of it have not been wanting 
in both Nigeria and East Africa; and when the commission on uni- 
versity education in Malaya recommended the promotion of extra- 
mural work on the ground, amongst others, that it might make an 
important contribution to political understanding, it went on to sug- 
gest that precisely on that account it might be better to have no 
system of special government grants for extra-mural work, so that 
‘as a corollary there would be no government surveillance of exten- 
sion or tutorial classes, and no shadow of protection would fall across 
that free trade in ideas which is one condition of success in adult 
education’. As far as university work in general is concerned the 
dangers inherent in large-scale government support are clearly recog- 
nized, in Britain, Australia, and I think Canada, and the University 
Grants Committee is evidence of the recognition. In regard to adult 
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education in colonial territories provided by voluntary organizations, 
a conference convened by the Colonial Office and held at Pembroke 
College, Oxford in 1955 recommended on the one hand that grants 
for the work should be made from public funds; but that on the other 
the independence of the recipients should be safeguarded by the 
establishment of Adult Education Grants Committees, on the model 
of the U.G.C., to disburse them. Perhaps consideration should be 
given again, not simply to the question of whether state aid should be 
provided for liberal adult education provided by universities, but as 
to the means by which such aid can be used to increase, and not 
restrict, the freedom and influence of the extra-mural departments. 

No discussion of extra-mural education in the Commonwealth can 
omit reference to the problem created by the size of many of the 
countries concerned. In Nigeria, Uganda and Kenya, the West Indies, 
Canada and Australia single departments often have to make what 
provision they can for territories far more extensive than England; 
and further difficulties arise from the fact that the number of large 
towns is often small. The fundamental question posed by these condi- 
tions is whether resources are to be concentrated in centres where 
strong classes can be organized for sustained and intensive work, or 
whether they are to be dispersed in the interests of reaching as many 
people as possible. It is not a comfortable question to live with. If 
resources are dispersed, there is a danger of superficiality, with con- 
sequent harm to the reputation of the department and the risk that its 
impact, though extensive, will be feeble. If they are concentrated, 
large numbers of people who might otherwise be brought to some 
awareness of the university and its function will not be reached; and 
this is a serious matter in countries where universities are dependent 
on the goodwill, not simply of governments, but of the communities 
in general, and where other facilities for adult education are scarce 
or non-existent. 

In parts of Canada a further factor has to be taken into account in 
considering this question, namely the concept of the ‘provincial 
university’ and its responsibility to its province. Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, the four western provinces, 
each have one university, brought into being by the provincial govern- 
ment, largely supported by it financially, and expected to assist the 
people of the province not merely by undergraduate and post-gradu- 
ate teaching, and research, but by a wide variety of extra-mural 
activities, including many not normally associated with universities 
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elsewhere, but undoubtedly appreciated by the people for whom they 
are provided. 

Where is the line to be drawn? Should some limit be set in 
principle, and not simply by scarcity of resources, to the kinds of 
activity to be promoted, the levels at which they are provided, and 
the students to whom they are offered? Granted that all the manifold 
activities now being undertaken are needed, and are good in them- 
selves, should their provision be undertaken by universities? Or 
should the universities, in countries where distance, dispersal of 
population and lack of adequate educational provision present prob- 
lems unknown in Britain, confine their direct contrivution to adult 
education to work proper, because of its character and standard, to 
universities, and for the rest provide leadership by identifying other 
needs and assisting in the creation of appropriate agencies to meet. 
them? In all the variety of circumstances in the Commonwealth, 
questions like these recur everywhere. Perhaps some future confer- 
ence of Commonwealth universities will devote a little time to them. 


NOTE 
1 ‘Myth and Reality in Hong Kong’, Adult Education, Spring 1958. 
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THE University of Ceylon cannot be very different from numerous 
Asian universities in the British Commonwealth, which have in recent 
years graduated from university colleges preparing students for the 
external examinations of some English university, to self-governing 
universities with their own charter. The oldest universities in India 
still functioning as universities are older by more than half a century 
than most of the newer ones, but between them and the more recent 
universities of the newer members of the British Commonwealth in 
Asia there must be considerable similarities. To look back therefore 
on the development of one of these universities—that of Ceylon— 
chiefly with a view to recollecting how things were ordered there, 
might elicit some material which could be used for comparison by 
those who know the others. 

The University College of Ceylon, later transformed into the 
University of Ceylon, was brought into being largely as a result of 
nationalist agitation in Ceylon. Nationalism in Ceylon, as in India 
during the early years of the Indian National Congress, was asso- 
ciated with liberal reform and social service—temperance and higher 
education were in their own right self-evident truths which could 
appeal to the English speaking middle class, and provide a safe outlet 
for daring political sentiments. This was the first phase of national- 
ism, its romantic phase, associated with the revival of folk art and 
good works. 

The establishment of a University College proved satisfactorily 
that the higher ranks of the Government service could be manned by 
the English-educated in Ceylon. There had been a demand for a 
university in Ceylon very much earlier—in the middle of the 19th 
century—but as this was sponsored by American missionary enter- 
prise it never enlisted as much support as the ‘university movement’ 
which, after World War I, mobilized politicians, newspaper mag- 
nates and the intelligentsia. 
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One of the compensatory good works of nationalism (which is most 
often a necessary evil) the University College began as a government 
teaching college. It was much more an arts college than a science, 
medical, or technical college. Actually not until the university came 
into being did the Ceylon Medical College, and later some parts of 
the Technical College, become part of it. A little over twenty years 
after the founding of the University College, the unanimous decision 
of the State Council enabled the University to be created. It ought 
not to be forgotten that the demand for a university was one of the 
few subjects on which all political groupings and communities were 
united. There was disagreement on the kind of university which 
should be set up, and where it should be sited, but there was no 
question that a university was needed. So the university came into 
being, in what might be described as the stage of political nation- 
alism, and the University College, largely through the organizing 
skill of one man, was transformed into a university. 

A government teaching college became a university, and its history 
in the 16 years which have followed has largely been a record of how 
its old tradition (or the incubus of the past) has been modified by 
changes in its structure and the pressure upon it of opinion inside it 
and outside, and also the uncertainties of political and economic 
change in the country. As a government college, manned by a number 
of Englishmen and Ceylonese, some of them men of great intellectual 
gifts and attractive personalities, the University College was an 
official institution with a cadre ranking with all but the most eminent 
Civil Servants. Associated with it therefore were official prestige, the 
procedure of government departments, and also some kind of intel- 
lectual distinction (roughly in that order). These were the days when 
the graduate, not as commonplace an article as he is now, was ipso 
facto a staff officer in the government service. 

In spite of the years of change this atmosphere has hardly been 
dispelled as yet. One of the difficulties of colonial universities must 
be that of exorcising the spirits of official prestige and civil service 
procedure, and banning them forever from such areas as those of 
academic planning. In an eastern country the don is likely to receive 
the traditional respect given to the guru. Indeed the don at the 
University of Ceylon seems to have inherited the best of the two 
worlds of contemporary officialdom and old custom. 

But it is difficult to gainsay the criticism that both are not quite 
what is wanted at the present time, and that both in the Senior Com- 
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mon Room and the Junior, the myth that the university is the 
wished-for state is strongly prevalent. At Senior Common Room 
level, the dull average among us have reflected that once in on an 
Upper Second Class we were in for keeps, with ouly the trifling 
nuisance of a Ph.D., collected somewhere or other, to ruffle the calm 
of the future seen as a good dowry, increment upon increment, pro- 
motion through long service, sabbatical years on full pay leave with 
passages to the U.K. and back, and an extension at the age of sixty. 
One taught, the classes changed, lecture notes did not, nor did the 
respect with which inside the university and out we were unctuously 
addressed as ‘Doctor’. 

As undergraduate numbers grew departments expanded, but they 
never kept up with the rate of growth of the student population, so 
with more and more graduates being absorbed by increasing state 
employment (a honeymoon period which just seems to be ending), 
the don could claim that he was university teacher and examiner with 
little time for anything else. If—as was not the whole truth—English 
education in Ceylon was the result of the desire of the white ruler to 
have the clerical service staffed by persons who understood English, 
then it could be argued that the later demands of the brown rulers for 
personnel for the higher offices of the state were met by the 
University, and that the function of the don was that of a worker at a 
conveyor belt which turned out the finished product. 

Of course there was research being done, and the demand for 
research soon produced some kind of supply. But, by and large, the 
old aura of government college still clung in various indefinable ways 
to the University. The great difference between the University and the 
old University College, so far as appointments to their staffs were 
concerned, was that one traditional source of supply (the U.K.)— 
despite the practice of advertising Chairs and Senior Lecturerships 
in the U.K.—tended, in the University, to dry up. The local candidate 
with a good degree naturally manned the faculties. 

Although it was not always likely that the recruit from the U.K. 
(or elsewhere) was either the best choice or even a good one, there had 
been some kind of competition over which the University College 
in Colombo had, in the last resort, no control. As there was no need 
in the future to be dependent on the foreigner, and indeed few could 
be attracted to Ceylon as a result of the poor inducements offered, 
the natural unwillingness of a good man already embarked on a 
career to give it up to chase something uncertain in a foreign country, 
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and the equally natural feeling of many a university man abroad that 
people in Ceylon were able to and should man their own University, 
we did not escape the danger that, at a time when a great deal of 
expansion was absolutely necessary, we might have been getting too 
many of our own men who were not so good, and that, as in most 
universities in the world, too many things might have gone by favour. 

Yet those selected on their first degrees were fortified by two or 
three years abroad at work on a Ph.D., which has become the ‘objec- 
tive test’ of the fitness of a candidate and the only hurdle to further 
progress in the department. Does the spirit of the old Government 
College continue to haunt the young too? 

This admirable practice of sending the young graduate abroad at 
university expense was the work of the first Vice-Chancellor. Even 
if the student of a subject like Sinhalese, which obviously could be 
better professed and taught in Ceylon, travelled for his research 
degree to England, France, or even the U.S.A. (not a likely choice 
except for Pennsylvania), he was getting the opportunity to benefit 
from contact with another university, with scholars and academics 
not his own, and with modes of work with which he might have been 
unfamiliar. And no young lecturer from Ceylon who has worked at a 
university abroad, has ever complained that his time was wasted, or 
that he could have spent it better at home. Perhaps he might have 
returned home to present his thesis in Ceylon. 

The University faculties are staffed therefore by men and women 
who have had the experience of working in another university be- 
sides their own. Has the number of Visiting Professors under Smith 
Mundt, Fulbright and Colombo Plan auspices been a notable acces- 
sion of strength to the University? The verdict would have to be very 
much on the lines of Eliza Doolittle’s remark in Pygmalion. The best 
one could say of most of these itinerating professors from abroad is 
that a short period of service in the tropics hardly allowed them the 
opportunity of being useful, for no sooner had they begun to under- 
stand the strange world in which they were placed than it was time 
for them to leave. 

In a land in which caste distinctions were known, the English with 
their ruling class and their language introduced other gradations, 
and as English universities have their own class structure, the whole 
unhappy business thrives in the Senior Common Room in Ceylon. To 
try to describe the bitterness which can sometimes come to the surface 
would be both unimportant and profitless. To the old have been 
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added new acerbities. It might be said in extenuation that the 
university don in Ceylon could scarcely help reflecting the picture of 
mounting communal tension in the country, and as fanatical nation- 
alism (the third stage, when political nationalism having achieved 
some of its objects finds itself devoid of programme, and, incapable 
of developing the country’s resources in materials and men, or even 
of governing it, is pushed into racialism) has seeped into the delibera- 
tions of religious chapters and the House of Representatives you 
could see the nasty stain spreading in the Senior Common Room. 

To fanatical nationalism the University, as it was modelled on 
English (foreign) institutions, was a sitting target. It is difficult to see 
how a modern university could have been planned without reference 
to similar institutions elsewhere in the world. It may be that the 
English planners believed too strongly in their own institutions. What 
has to be seen is that both the English and the Ceylonese responsible 
for the structure of the University were not guilty of malice afore- 
thought, or a subtle desire to thwart the abilities of the Ceylonese, 
but the conviction that they were giving Ceylon the best kind of 
university they knew—a unitary residential university. 

The only comparable institutions in Ceylon which might have 
provided the planners of the first university of Ceylon with an in- 
structive parallel were the pirivenas—the schools of higher studies 
for members of the Buddhist order in which the religious taught. But 
their limitation of scope cquid scarcely have provided the model 
needed. The pirivena is residential, and it was decided that the new 
university was going to be entirely residential. Where the pirivena 
was most admirable—in its tradition of the devotion of its members 
to the life of meditation and study for which they retired of their own 
free will from the world—it could hardly have been a model. It 
would have certainly been much better for the state and the university 
if its teachers had been dedicated spirits, but this, alas, was not 
possible then. Perhaps the fervent wish so often expressed for a 
Buddhist university may bring into being some such institution as 
this, now, and not an establishment based on apartheid as seems 
more likely. There could be in Ceylon an excellent school of Thera- 
vada Buddhist Studies, but this, and most other University faculties 
could not exist if it were decided that there was no place in the 
University for any language but Sinhalese. 

It should have been possible, however, for the planners of the first 
university to have borne in mind the excellent simplicity of the 
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pirivena. Had they done so, Peradeniya might have been less preten- 
tious, and less costly. Whether this would have been more in keeping 
with ‘the national character’ is doubtful, for pretentiousness and the 
grandiose fagade seem to be as common in Ceylon as quiet restraint. 

To the popular mind the University is Peradeniya—that part of 
the old University College (its Arts departments) which moved there 
in 1952, with a few legal, dental, agricultural students and some 
graduate teacher-trainees. To the popular mind arts courses—lan- 
guages, literature, philosophy and history—are specifically university 
courses with which fanatical nationalism can busy itself. Pure and 
applied science, engineering, and medicine are more recalcitrant, 
though the traditional system of medicine has skirmished against 
what is termed ‘western’ medicine. This may be an advantage to the 
technologists who may be able to expand their departments unim- 
peded by the passions of politicians, as indeed they will have to be 
expanded if any of the country’s difficulties are to be tackled. Arts 
courses are going to be bedevilled by the rage of controversy about 
the medium of instruction and the revival of the national culture. 
The extreme fanaticism of the language controversy will have been 
not entirely without some profit if it did allow the development of 
scientific teaching and the training of technologists because, or just 
because, these things do not belong to the ‘national culture’, and are 
therefore not in need of being gleichgeschaltet. 

For the majority of students the move to Peradeniya has certainly 
meant better living conditions—accommodation, food, and general 
amenities—than they could have had in lodgings in Colombo or in 
their homes. Is this likely to make them dissatisfied with the world to 
which they return after their three or four years in the oasis of 
Peradeniya? It would be hard to see why the young should not be 
dissatisfied with a world their elders have been at some pains in 
bringing to its present state. If the reasons for this dissatisfaction lead 
to action to change it, so much the better. But one wonders whether 
the discontent is not often due to the feeling of chagrin that one can- 
not work some of the rackets which everyone else seems to be work- 
ing. It is useless blaming the young for a lack of idealism or the 
passion to serve the community, when their elders seem to have done 
pretty well for themselves out of their service to the country which 
seems wretchedly poor and miserable, after all these years of high 
ideals and noble self-sacrifice. 

It could be said without any fear of contradiction that most under- 
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graduates at Peradeniya enjoy themselves there. If they waste a good 
deal of their time in intrigue and gossip, they are only doing what 
comes naturally to their betters. Much more reverence towards 
university teachers, and a wistful belief in their power to save, seems 
to be characteristic of the student community in Peradeniya than 
could be found in the U.K. One would welcome more evidence of a 
healthy scepticism with regard to the belief in the intrinsic value of 
the cultivated and intelligent don moulding the mind and sensibility 
of the unregenerate undergraduate. Periodically one used to hear it 
said that the dons should ‘mix more’ with the students, but the equally 
frequent student eruptions caused mainly by dons who get mixed up 
in student politics and incite their charges, make one wish that if this 
is the result of the mixture, much better friendly aloofness. 

As among dons you will find class distinctions among those in 
statu pupillari, reproducing most of the tensions between rival groups 
all over the country. A fair number of dons have at one time or an- 
other been associated with the running of the Halls of Residence on 
the campus, some with unhappy memories of tempestuous periods of 
anarchy. These seasons of disorder repeat the pattern of life in the 
country, for with a number of conflicting voices proclaiming ‘To the 
gallows with X’ or ‘Vive Y’, it should not be wondered at that the 
undergrad scarcely feels himself a member of an ordered society. 

The great deficiency at Peradeniya for both dons and under- 
graduates is precisely this—its almost total absence of a sense of a 
community. The old University College had it. It may have been the 
poor and unedifying cachet of belonging to a high government insti- 
tution, but, unsatisfactory as it was, it prevented so much of that waste 
of spirit which makes Peradeniya sometimes ugly in reminiscence. 

There is much to be thankful for, however, at Peradeniya—dons 
and undergraduates with whom it is pleasant to work at what one 
feels to be meaningful tasks. But all too often life left one with the 
raw feeling of being in a free-for-all in which one could only be sure 
of the mean dodge and the underhand trick. Perhaps it is too early to 
judge. Peradeniya is not yet a university. The completion of the 
scheme, when the faculties of science, engineering, and the second 
medical school are established there, should dilute the strong solu- 
tion of so many precisian arts men, and in any case the emergence of 
other colleges and another university, or universities, may be the 
shock needed to recall it to a sense of its high estate. 





EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN BRITISH 
DEPENDENT TERRITORIES— 
THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


ALAN PIFER 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


THE part played by the United States in the development of the 
British dependent territories has over the years been relatively small, 
reflecting both the restrictions implied in a colonial relationship and 
limited American public interest in these areas. Although there has 
been indignation among Americans, stemming from honorable his- 
toric roots, at the supposed evils of colonialism, interest has remained 
on an abstract and unsophisticated plane. There has been little in- 
formed concern with the colonies themselves or the metropole’s 
changing colonial policies. These were considered Britain’s business, 
and Britain for her part understandably did nothing to encourage 
American participation in her colonial affairs. Only when trouble 
broke out in a colony, as in recent years in Kenya or Cyprus, did the 
particular status of certain countries as dependencies of Britain 
arouse special American interest. 

Today, however, the position is undergoing rapid change. There is 
growing recognition in the United States that the future welfare of 
the poorer areas of the world, especially in Asia and Africa, must in 
part be an American concern. This recognition and the emergence 
in those continents of independent nations from a colonial past has 
stirred many Americans to new interests. This has created a sense of 
responsibility toward both the newly established and the still emerg- 
ing nations; and since many of these nations are former or present 
British colonies, traditional American attitudes on the colonial issue 
are likely to be outgrown. As Americans become increasingly in- 
volved, through new aid programmes, in the difficult realities of 
African, Asian, or West Indian economic and social development, 
they may well gain a respect they have not had in the past for the 
achievements of British rule. They will at least realize that however 
‘evil’ this may have been in principle, it has had many positive aspects 
in practice. 
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Although general American interest in the colonies has been 
slight, there has been some interest of a specialized character in 
colonial education and research. This has had humanitarian origins, 
and has consisted mainly of the activity of missionary societies and 
philanthropic foundations. Aid has also been given from private 
American sources to colonial students to attend colleges and 
universities in the United States. American governmental aid to 
colonial education and research is a new phenomenon of only three 
or four years’ duration, and reflects a more favourable attitude 
than has existed in the past—both in London and Washington— 
toward American governmental participation in colonial develop- 
ment. 

It is not possible here to give more than brief mention to the work 
of American missionary societies in colonial education. This effort 
has, like its British counterpart, been principally at the primary and 
secondary levels and in teacher training, and has taken place mainly 
in Africa. In certain territories, such as the southern part of Nigeria, 
Tanganyika, and Sierra Leone, it has been extensive and an impor- 
tant segment of the total educational provision. 

In higher education and research the American contribution has 
come principally from two sources, the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Of the approximately 5,000 
American foundations, many of them small and devoted to narrowly 
specified purposes, Carnegie Corporation appears to be the only one 
that has a specific obligation from its charter of incorporation to 
spend a certain proportion of its income each year in “The British 
Dominions and Colonies’. In the past five or six years the Corpora- 
tion has given about a million dollars to the support of teaching and 
research at the colonial universities, university colleges, technical 
colleges, and institutes of social and economic research. Fields aided 
have included libraries, education, extra-mural work, public adminis- 
tration, linguistic, economic, social and local historical research, and 
others. Some of these funds have also gone into staff travel and a 
scheme administered by the Inter-University Council in London for 
the overseas post-graduate training of locally born potential staff. 
Nearly all grants have had as their purpose the forging of closer ties 
between the colonial institutions and their local constituencies. A few 
examples are the provision of an extra-mural tutor in Kenya for 
Makerere College, the establishment of an institute of education at 
the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the establish- 
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ment of a post-graduate diploma in public administration at the 
University College of the West Indies. 

Carnegie Corporation has done very little in medical and scientific 
fields in the colonies. It is here, however, that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has made its main contribution. The Foundation’s work in 
virology, especially yellow fever, is well known and goes back many 
years. The Virus Research Institutes in Yaba, Nigeria, and Entebbe, 
Uganda, were originally established by Rockefeller and financed by 
it until, respectively, 1949 and 1950. Among the five co-operative 
field laboratories now maintained under the Foundation’s virus pro- 
gramme is one in Trinidad. In 1956 a substantial grant was made to 
the University of Malaya for virus research. The largest Rockefeller 
grant in recent years in a colonial territory went to the University 
College of the West Indies for training and research in medicine and 
chemistry. Although the Foundation’s major colonial interest has 
been medical and scientific, special projects in the humanities have 
received some support. 

In the matter of direct assistance to individuals, the Rockefeller 
Foundation maintains a fellowship programme under which on 
occasion residents of the colonies have been aided. In addition both 
Carnegie and Rockefeller have awarded a limited number of travel 
grants to university and university college teachers and civil servants 
to visit the United States or another country for professional reasons. 

There has been considerable speculation about the possibility that 
the Ford Foundation may take a more active interest in the colonial 
tetritories. The Foundation’s sole colonial interest thus far has been 
in the African territories. As the result of two recent missions to 
Africa by Foundation officers and proposals made to them by govern- 
ment and university officials there, it is understood a number of 
projects are now on the planning board. Two projects have emerged 
thus far that affect the colonies. The first is support for faculty ex- 
changes between university institutions in Africa and two American 
institutions, the Universities of Chicago and of California at Los 
Angeles. The second is a grant to enable several of the African uni- 
versity colleges in association with the International African Insti- 
tute to hold a series of seminars on special topics to be attended by 
scholars from other African institutions and elsewhere. The first of 
these will be held at Makerere College. 

Although not strictly in the fields of education or research, the 
proposed activity in parts of West Africa, including Nigeria, of a 
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fourth foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, might be men- 
tioned here. The Fund will shortly be launching a project for the 
promotion of entrepreneurial skills among Africans and the estab- 
lishment of liaison between African countries and investing countries 
to encourage industrial and other economic activity. As a foundation- 
sponsored activity, this project is unusual if not unique and would 
appear to have important possibilities for African advancement. 

Lastly, among foundations interested in Africa, there is the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. Although this has had limited resources at its disposal, 
it has a long record of achievement relating to Africa. Many African 
students in the United States have over the years been assisted with 
small grants from this fund, and the Phelps-Stokes’ surveys of African 
education in 1920 and 1925 were landmarks in the educational 
development of the British African territories. 

In addition to the grant-making foundations, two private organiza- 
tions and several universities with special interests in Africa deserve 
mention to indicate the growing American interest in that continent. 
These are the African-American Institute, an organization fostering 
closer relationships between the peoples of the United States and 
Africa, and the African Studies Association. The latter, formed less 
than two years ago, was created to promote the scholarly study of 
Africa in the United States. It already has a membership of 185. 

Nine universities and one theological seminary have now estab- 
lished formal or informal African studies programmes. All of these 
programmes, except that of the Kennedy School of Missions of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, are post-war creations. Several, in- 
cluding the programmes at Boston, Northwestern, Stanford, and Yale 
Universities and that of the School of Advanced International Studies 
of Johns Hopkins University, are entirely post-graduate. 

Opportunities for research in Africa are provided by Fulbright 
grants, Ford Foundation fellowships, and occasionally by other 
sources. Approximately twenty Ford fellowships are awarded 
annually under a programme that is now in its fifth year. Fulbright 
grants may be awarded for study, lecturing, or research and are 
tenable in all of the dependent territories as well as in the United 
Kingdom. In the nine years this programme has‘been in existence, 
138 Americans have gone out to the colonies under it; and 262 
British citizens from the colonies have been given assistance with 
their fares to visit the United States. This widening circle of academic 
contacts is certain to prove beneficial to the colonial institutions. 
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Two final ways in which the United States has participated in the 
development of colonial education and research will complete the 
record. These are the attendance of colonial students at American 
colleges and universities and some recent projects of a governmental 
agency, the International Co-operation Administration. 

In the post-war era, that is, the twelve years from 1945 to 1957, it 
is known from records of the Institute of International Education that 
at least 9,053 students from the colonies attended American colleges 
and universities as registered students. Of these, 41 per cent were 
from the West Indies, 33 per cent from the Far East, 14 per cent from 
West Africa, 3 per cent from the Mediterranean, 2 per cent from East 
and Central Africa, and 7 per cent from various small islands and 
territories in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Of these students 77 per cent came to the United States as under- 
graduates, 19 per cent as graduates, and 4 per cent as special students. 
Forty-eight per cent studied in the broad area of humanities, science, 
and social science, 23 per cent were in engineering, agriculture, and 
business administration, 19 per cent in medical sciences, and 4 per 
cent in other smaller fields. Collectively, these students attended a 
wide cross section of the more than 1,800 American colleges and 
universities, experiencing virtually every type of higher education 
the country has to offer. A few earned doctorates from the best uni- 
versities. Many gained masters and batchelors degrees. Others, how- 
ever, had academically unsatisfactory experiences at small unac- 
credited colleges. 

Who paid for all of this? Not governments, the record shows. Only 
6 per cent of the students had full or partial help from either their 
own government or the United States government, roughly 3 per cent 
from each source. Forty-three per cent used their own or family 
funds, supplemented by earnings; 29 per cent had support from 
private American sources supplemented by earnings; and nothing 
is known about the financial support of the remaining 22 per 
cent. 

Despite these figures, we know very little about these students and 
especially about what has happened to them since their return. How 
many in fact have returned to the colonies from which they origin- 
ated? What are they doing now? Are they in the civil service? 
education? business? the professions? politics? Has their American 
education been useful to them or has it been a liability? Have their 
American degrees been recognized? Are there special difficulties 
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about medical registration or other professional qualifications? Has 
indeed the large expenditure of human energy that has gone into 
this traffic to the ‘mecca’ of American higher education been worth 
the effort to those concerned and their countries? 

American governmental assistance to the British dependent terri- 
tories has been limited wholly to the African colonies. From 1948 
until 1955 most aid projects in Africa were concerned with economic 
development. They were given under the Marshall Plan assistance 
programme to the United Kingdom and were regarded as a part of 
British economic recovery. The objectives were either to relieve 
Britain of the cost of necessary development in Africa or to increase 
the supply of essential materials from non-dollar areas. In 1955, 
however, as the result of rapid advances toward self-government in 
certain of the African territories, the American government in co- 
operation with the British government began to shift the emphasis 
of its aid programme to the welfare of the African peoples. It is since 
then that assistance has been given, especially in the fields of educa- 
tion and research, that is not directly related to overseas economic 
goals. For example, in Kenya agricultural and pasture research and 
the training of Africans at farm institutes have been supported. In 
Uganda, at the Kampala Technical Institute, American technicians 
have been provided to train Africans to become instructors in techni- 
cal subjects. In Nigeria, under joint financing by the British and 
American governments, Ohio University is sending out ten members 
of its college of education over a three-year period to assist the 
government of the Western Region in the training of primary school 
teachers and teachers of commercial subjects. In the Eastern Region. 
the American government is co-operating with the Inter-University 
Council in the planning stage of a new university. All of these projects 
have been carried out on the American side by the government’s 
International Co-operation Administration. 

Although this record of American philanthropic interest in colon- 
ial education and research may seem extensive as set forth here, it 
has, compared with the interest in other areas such as India or the 
United Kingdom itself, been slight. Furthermore, in relation to the 
sums expended by Britain from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds and by the territorial governments themselves, it has been 
minute. For example, in all £29-3 million of C.D. and W. funds hes 
been committed to education, £13-4 million in primary and secondary 
and £15-9 million to university, technical, and vocational education. 
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The C.D. and W. allocation of funds for research and surveys for the 
period 1946-1960 is £17 million. 

Nevertheless, the American interest has had its value. The success- 
ful missionary work in education has already been mentioned, and 
university education of colonial students in the United States has 
assuredly been of some net gain. At the higher level, it has been 
important to the colonial university institutions, which are almost 
wholly financed by governmental funds, to have access to private 
American foundation grants for special projects. It has given them 
the opportunity in some instances to open up new lines of research 
and in others to experiment with new courses. These experiments 
have not always been successful. Had they been, the foundations 
would have had to ask themselves whether they were being as ven- 
turesome as they should be or were simply relieving conventional 
sources of support from normal responsibilities. 

Another manner in which the American relationship has been 
valuable to colonial higher education is by bringing to it some aware- 
ness of a wholly different educational tradition as a supplement to the 
transplanted British tradition. The British objective has been to 
establish universities and university colleges of the highest quality. 
This has meant few institutions, a residential pattern, small student 
bodies, a high staff ratio, and heavy expenditure, both capital and 
recurrent. It has implied concentration on the basic disciplines of 
arts and science and a relatively small range of subjects taught. Com- 
plementary colleges of arts, science and technology have been estab- 
lished in some areas to meet a wider range of vocational needs, 
although they include some subjects such as engineering and archi- 
tecture which are elsewhere considered university pursuits. 

A new situation is developing in many of the colonies, however, 
which may lead the universities and university colleges to anticipate 
mounting pressures on them. The growth of nationalism and move- 
ment toward self-government are causing a stepped-up demand and 
need for graduates and also demands for new territorial or regional 
university institutions. At the same time rising expectations of in- 
creased social services at all levels indicate a probable shortage of 
government revenues to meet both established commitments and 
these new expectations. Under these circumstances there may well 
be local pressures both to change the nature of the established 
university institutions and to reduce their expenditure per student. 
A pattern of higher education which until now has had primarily to 
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meet only the test of a sound educational philosophy developed over 
the centuries in England may henceforward have to meet new social 
and political tests stemming from local conditions. It seems likely 
that the attack, if it develops, will be aimed at three characteristics 
of the existing institutions—their high entrance standards, their range 
of teaching subjects, and their wholly residential nature; and the 
institutions may find themselves obliged to make compromises on all 
three scores. In this difficult transition period ahead those who are 
responsible for university policy may find within the wice diversity 
of American higher education ideas and experience that will be help- 
ful. If this proves to be so, the network of relationships which has 
grown up will be of great consequence. 

Here in the United States interest in British Colonies, especially 
those approaching independence, is, as suggested above, certain to 
grow. It would be wrong to suppose this interest will lead to huge 
capital grants for education or research or great numbers of per- 
sonnel for work in the colonies. It will, however, mean a steadily 
expanding number of private foundations and organizations anxious 
to include the colonial territories in their programmes and at least 
some Americans who will gladly accept posts there. At the govern- 
mental level, depending on the mood of Congress, it may mean 
substantially increased aid programmes. Much remains to be done 
and must be done quickly before the colonies are ready for inde- 
pendence. A reluctance on Britain’s part to encourage American aid 
or an American go-it-alone attitude in extending aid are indulgences 
neither country can afford. 

At bottom, however, what matters most from now onward is the 
attitude of the colonial peoples themselves as they move into an 
era when they will increasingly control their own affairs. Although 
aid from the United States in education and research could, if 
expanded, be of very great importance to them, the manner in which 
this aid is given will also matter greatly. If it is given in a way that 
implies political alignment with us, it will almost certainly prove 
unacceptable. If it is available only for priorities as we see them and 
not as the colonial leaders see them, it may be equally so. Lastly, we 
must face the possibility, at least at the governmental level, that aid 
channeled through some form of international organization will be 
more acceptable than aid extended unilaterally. Herein may well lie 
three searching tests of our motives and of our capacity to appreciate 
and accept the viewpoint of the colonial peoples. 
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COMMONWEALTH STUDIES IN BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


I—SOCIAL SCIENCES 


E. M. CHILVER 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of Oxford 


THE term Commonwealth Studies can scarcely be called a term of art 
since it no longer has a precise or professional meaning. Before the 
first World War it would have been possible to define them as a 
branch of British history, of the comparative study of political insti- 
tutions and of constitutional law, each with a recognized and uncon- 
troversial place in the disciplines of history, politics and jurispru- 
dence. By the time Coupland succeeded Egerton to the Beit Chair at 
Oxford the term had been consciously expanded to include the study 
of the internal affairs, society and economy of the emergent Asian 
Dominions and tropical Africa, in their contemporary setting. 
Coupland’s inaugural lecture was entitled “The Study of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations’. If the new subject matter w2s, by and 
large, still viewed from the imperial and metropolitan angle, the 
change in emphasis had begun: the scope of the Imperial historian 
and student of politics now normally included the study of the inter- 
action of British and local influences and institutions. Much crossing 
of faculty frontiers has since taken place in pursuit of lines of inquiry 
which protrude beyond the framework provided by the English 
language and the imperial archives. Consequently, a brief survey of 
contemporary Commonwealth Studies in the United Kingdom, of the 
kind attempted until recently in the Commonwealth Universities 
Year book, would have to cover a very large number of ‘subjects’ 
which have matter in common but differ in method and emphasis. 
Commonwealth Studies lie wide open to accusations of banausic 
concern with ‘affairs’ and vocational needs. The university commit- 
tees concerned with them, to be sure, came into being primarily in 
connexion with the organization of graduate courses for overseas 
public servants. Of the two Institutes in the United Kingdom which 
bear the name, the London one has emancipated itself more com- 
pletely from these vocational concerns than the one in Oxford. It 
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has, since its formation in 1949, concerned itself largely with the 
examination of different techniques of research in the study of the 
Commonwealth as a whole. The Oxford Institute which has passed 
through several stages since its beginnings in Miss Perham’s North 
Oxford house, has attempted, rather, to provide a focus and auxiliary 
services for study of the problems common to new countries. There 
is no comparable organization at Cambridge. The influence exerted 
by vocational needs has been fairly steadily in the direction of the 
comparative study of institutions. A contrary ‘regionalizing’ infiu- 
ence, accelerated by the expansion of the overseas universities and 
institutes, is gaining strength. 

The provision now made in Oxford, Cambridge and London for 
the administrative and foreign services of the new Commonwealth 
would have been quite impracticable without an increase in the 
numbers of economists and political scientists which has had nothing 
whatsoever to do with Commonwealth ‘affairs’ without, say, the 
foundation of Nuffield College in 1937, the expansion of the London 
School of Economics, or indeed the establishment of the Institute of 
Agricultural Economic Research at Oxford as long ago as 1913. 

The study of some aspects of imperial history, to be sure, was 
encouraged by events and controversies which provoked a greater- 
than-usual degree of national introspection and by the association of 
eminent scholars and scholar-statesmen with them—the South Afri- 
can War and the events leading up to the Union and the controversy 
set off by Hobson’s Imperialism are cases in point. The perverse 
devotion of individuals in and out of universities to branches of the 
humanities which had no claim at the time to public support, and the 
migration of scholars within the Commonwealth were essential pre- 
liminaries, however. 

The emergence of black Africa as a subject of disciplined enquiry, 
for example, reaches back to Tylor, Frazer and Pitt-Rivers whose 
inquiries had little to do with service to the State. But a Tropical 
African Services Course was started at Oxford. In 1926 the Inter- 
national African Institute was formed to bring together scholars, 
administrators and missionaries concerned to raise the level of the 
study of African languages and cultures, and by 1938 the School of 
Oriental Studies was expanded, with help from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, to provide a centre for the study of African languages. 
In 1938 Lord Hailey’s first African Survey appeared, the end of a 
train of events set off by a lecture given at Rhodes House by General 
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Smuts nine years earlier. The survey, together with the Moyne 
Report on the West Indies, helped to establish the principle (which 
had been in the air for over a decade) that social and economic 
research should be substantially, if temporarily, promoted from pub- 
lic funds as an accompaniment to the policy of ‘development and 
welfare’. The first Colonial Development and Welfare Act which 
provided for non-governmental research was passed in early 1940. 

The deficiencies in overseas studies exposed by the war were 
examined by the Devonshire Committee on the post-war training of 
the Colonial Service, the Scarborough Commission on the teaching 
in Great Britain of Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African 
languages, and the Colonial Research Committee. All were influ- 
enced in their approach by what Mr. Winch, in a recent issue of this 
journal, called the consumptive aspect of ‘welfare’: this was written 
into their terms of reference with more or less emphasis. The first 
two made forecasts, as best they could, of the likely demand on 
universities of the overseas public services and other interests. The 
main post-war endowment of teaching in Commonwealth and other 
overseas studies was consequently the result of the patronage of the 
departments of Government most concerned, whose time-scale is 
necessarily different from that of Universities. Some over-hasty 
schemes were the result. For example, the expansion of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies was financed on the understanding that 
the whole field of African Studies would be developed in London, as 
against a restricted range in other universities, and that a balance 
would be maintained between classical and modern studies. The 
prescription has been faithfully carried out. 

Meanwhile the Devonshire Committee had recommended that the 
Colonial Services Courses—those for entrants to the service and the 
refresher courses for older men—should be concentrated at London, 
Oxford and Cambridge. It accepted the implication that some 
Strengthening of teaching in Government, economics, geography, 
history and social anthropology in their colonial applications should 
be supported. By the middle ’fifties the Colonial Office decided to 
group its first course men at Oxford and Cambridge, leaving the 
University of London to run down some of its investment in colonial 
studies or find other uses for it at short notice. This it has done by 
introducing new courses of academic study and developing post- 
graduate work. The smaller government-induced expansion at 
Oxford and Cambridge has now been almost wholly digested in the 
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course of the normal development of the subjects themselves and the 
increase in student numbers. 

The expansion of overseas research, by means of Treasury Student- 
ships and Colonial Development and Welfare grants to institutions 
and individuals, was organized by advisory bodies wholly or mainly 
drawn from. the Universities, many of whose members were also 
concerned with overseas university expansion. The bulk of the 
Treasury studentships went to linguists and were intended to provide 
a cadre from which the universities could draw. More than half of 
the C.D. and W. grants for social and economic research has gone to 
establish or strengthen research institutes overseas or support depart- 
mental research in overseas University colleges. Institutions in Africa 
have benefited most, more has been spent in the Caribbean than in 
South-East Asia, and next to nothing in the Pacific as yet. This distri- 
bution of grants does not reflect anyone’s notions of academic 
priorities but an administrative principle that have-nots must be 
served first, and limitations on the use of funds outside the depen- 
dencies. Nothing comparable to the French institute at Hanoi has 
been set up in the Indian sub-continent, for instance. The conse- 
quence of the application of welfare notions to research has been 
the stimulation of the regional, rather than the historical or compara- 
tive approach to Commonwealth Studies, provided the region is 
mainly composed of dependent countries, and the relative neglect of 
the old Commonwealth. The development of new concepts linking 
the study of the old and new Commonwealth (such as those explored 
in the Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs), the establishment of 
the Smuts Chair and readership at Cambridge and the Chair of Com- 
monwealth Affairs in the University of London owed little or nothing 
to these influences. 

The hazards of sailing before the winds of public policy can be 
illustrated from one discipline, social anthropology. The Govern- 
ments who needed the services of anthropologists were hard to con- 
vince that the matters they wanted studied—the settlement of 
nomadic pastoralists or the consequences of administrative reforms— 
required maturer scholars than could be spared from teaching. There 
were, in the middle twenties, only five teaching posts in the U.K. The 
intérest in the subject in South Africa and Australia and the support 
of American Foundations and a few colonial governments had some- 
what improved professional prospects before the war, but had not 
provided a solid academic career structure. After the second world 
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war there were plenty of temporary research jobs on offer but no 
commensurate expansion in permanent teaching or administrative 
posts. The requirements of Colonial Governments could only be met, 
when they were met, by the services of young men on their first field 
trip. Most of their work could not be put to use by administrations 
because most of them had no established middlemen—in the shape 
of professional advisers—who could interpret and apply it within 
the limitations imposed by policy. 

Out of the wrangle of anthropologists and administrators arose 
one of the great pseudo-problems of the ’forties and early fifties—the 
problem of the uses of anthropology—which has been, mercifully, 
restored (with much help from the Reader in Applied Anthropology 
at London University) to the level of commonsense. Things have 
improved. Some Commonwealth and Colonial Governments have 
established professional posts. Some new posts have been created in 
overseas universities. Six of the men trained with C.D. and W. funds 
hold permanent posts in U.K. Universities. Several are temporarily 
attached to overseas institutes of social research which are likely to 
become fixtures, though uncertainties still surround them as they 
pass out of the orbit of the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. 
By and large the fieldwork done has substantially improved the pros- 
pects of certain kinds of comparative work even though the studies 
commissioned have not always been those that anthropologists them- 
selves would have chosen; since social anthropology is now taught 
as a first-degree course or part of one in eight United Kingdom 
universities some long term results can be expected from it. But the 
remaining uncertainties are fretting and some of the misunderstand- 
ings about the nature of the subject have been transferred from 
British administrators to nationalist politicians. 

There are only five earmarked academic posts associated with the 
study of the economics of underdeveloped areas, but academic in- 
quiry into the nature of economic growth is widely diffused. Appeals 
for the services of economists as consultants, advisers, United Nations 
specialists and members of Commissions concerned with new coun- 
tries shows no signs of dying down, and it has been argued that 
theoretical contributions to economics are being slowed down by the 
practice of its arts. The money available for colonial research has 
been prudently dispensed in enabling established scholars to pursue 
inquiries in which their interest was already engaged (such as 
methods of social accounting and transport economics), in encourag- 
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ing the local study of economic behaviour by the overseas universities 
and institutes, and in promoting collaboration in research between 
United Kingdom and Commonwealth universities. An interesting 
departure is the joint programme devised by the economic geo- 
graphers at the Durham Colleges and the Royal University of Malta. 

Non-economists are inclined to think that the presence, in one 
society, of different assumptions about the good life deserve the 
depth of inquiry that has gone into, say, the contest of paternalists 
and developers in Africa. The co-existence of Bhoodan and Planning 
in India exemplifies the capacity of people to act at two political 
levels. Inquiry into the ethical assumptions of economic policies and 
examination of attempted syntheses—such as those between 
Buddhist or Moslem and Marxist ideas—belongs, perhaps, to the 
realm of social philosophy. It seems to be called for, nevertheless, if 
the economic history of parts of the Commonwealth is to be studied, 
as Far Eastern economic history is, in terms of the values (and 
changes in them) of the persons faced with economic alternatives. 
But this is no basis for regionalizing economic studies. The case for 
regional historical study is different and stronger, and it has recently 
been made (in relation to African history), by an imperial historian 
who has taught in one of the African colleges. 

Mr. Hargreaves has suggested in a recent issue of Universities 
Quarterly that ‘existing courses in Imperial and Commonwealth 
History may well dissolve in favour of a regional or continental 
approach’, but expected that the introduction of new ‘subjects’ would 
be resisted on grounds of expense. Mr. Hargreaves is not concerned 
with the direct Governmental kind of demand I have been talking 
about (though this has been stimulated by the growth of nationalism) 
but one arising out of the intrinsic attraction of the subject to scholars 
and students. I think the demand will grow provided that the 
academic traffic between Commonwealth universities is maintained. 
Perhaps one may be allowed to doubt the wisdom of introducing, just 
yet, a first degree course in African studies, including African history, 
while admiring the boldness of its London promoters. Indian and 
South-East Asian historical studies are a very different matter, under- 
pinned as they are by two centuries of Oriental Studies here and their 
proper humanistic heritage. African history is still at the undiffer- 
entiated stage at which the collaboration of archaeologists, linguists 
and anthropologists, and above all, the collaboration of African 
scholars, is required. It is, I would say, essentially a post-graduate 
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study, and fortunately one which can be pursued at no cost at all, 
except personal wear and tear, in Oxford and Cambridge as well as 
London, and possibly elsewhere, perhaps at Durham and north of 
the border. The new point of view in imperial history, which stresses 
the impact of European actions and material civilization on the host 
societies requires a good deal from its British exponents—for Africa, 
an understanding of African sociology and, preferably, long exposure 
to the African scene, work on local records which are deficient and 
disordered in some places, in addition to the conventional skills of 
metropolitan documentary research. For India the requirements 
include the mastery of one or more regional languages. For both the 
hospitality of local universities is essential. 

The Commonwealth framework remains firmest in Government 
and Jurisprudence, as one would expect, though arguments for the 
regional approach are not lacking in the case of the first and impor- 
tant curricular developments in Oriental and African laws have taken 
place, in recent years, in London. The brisk export trade in British 
political institutions has thrown up new lines of work. The study of 
overseas elections, for example, has been tackled pretty systemati- 
cally in three Universities. Familiar topics like Parliamentary 
sovereignty, the cabinet system, the public service, federations and 
quasi-federations offer more scope for comparative study than ever 
before and have continued to attract more distinguished scholars 
than any other field of Commonwealth studies. Political leadership 
and the transfer of local government institutions have recently pro- 
vided common ground for political scientists and anthropologists: 
Duverger is now in the anthropologist’s knapsack. 

But ‘or the apparent lapse of a Chair and lectureship at Bristol, 
the old cadre of Commonwealth studies remains intact and the new 
posts created after the war have, for the most part been absorbed. 
Proposals for yet further expansion of the tropical social studies 
establishment should be carefully tested for evidence of danger- 
ously high levels of topicality and public spirit. As the Turkish 
philosopher said, when shown a pleated skirt, ‘It is well that what 
could be large is content to be small.’ 
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II.—SCIENCE 


G. B. MASEFIELD 
Department of Agriculture, University of Oxford 


It is difficult to know where to begin on this subject. There can 
hardly be a science department in any British university which has 
not both trained United Kingdom students for service in the Com- 
monwealth countries, and received students from those countries for 
training. In agriculture, in medicine, in the winning of oil and 
minerals and in a host of other activities these men have contributed 
greatly to Commonwealth development. Their training would not be 
particularly labelled as “Commonwealth studies”; but it should be 
recorded that in a recent year 5,741 overseas students were studying 
science or technology at British universities, and that 64 per cent of 
all overseas students in this country were from the Commonwealth. 

Even if we confine our attention to those University institutions or 
subjects which have mainly overseas interests, there is a long and 
honourable roll to be called; and what a wealth of service to the 
Commonwealth it represents! Pride of place should be given to two 
institutions dating from the last century, the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine and the School of Tropical Medicine 
at Liverpool, of which more will be said later. The Scott Polar 
Research Institute at Cambridge and the Research Institute of 
African Geology of Leeds University, which was established with a 
donation from the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, 
are solely devoted to overseas topics. The Imperial Forestry Institute 
at Oxford is acknowledged to be the leading centre for the study of 
its subject in Commonwealth aspects. It is partly supported by contri- 
butions from the Colonial Office and colonial governments, and is 
integrated with the University Department of Forestry. 

There are also some institutions which, although it is not specified 
in their title, from the nature of their interests deal mainly with 
overseas material; such are the departments where social or physical 
anthropology, or both, are studied. Some courses of study may be 
without apparent overseas bias but from the relevance of their sub- 
ject attract as many students from overseas as from the United King- 
dom; examples are the diplomas in agricultural economics at Oxford 
and in surveying at University College, London. At certain universi- 
ties, there are special posts for teaching Commonwealth aspects of 
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general subjects. Thus Oxford has lecturers in tropical medicine, 
agriculture, agricultural economics, geography, and colonial forestry; 
Cambridge has a lecturer in tropical agriculture seconded from the 
Overseas Service; at Edinburgh there is an old-established part-time 
lectureship in Indian and colonial agriculture, which is currently held 
by the Director of the Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Breeding 
and Genetics. Besides this, many departments of biological or applied 
science find it expedient to carry on their staffs some members with 
overseas experience though there may be no special title; this is 
obviously desirable in such subjects as geology, botany, zoology, 
veterinary science and others. There is a noticeable trend in the 
applied sciences in British universities to teaching basic principles 
and their world-wide application rather than concentrating narrowly 
on United Kingdom aspects. This has recently been shown in certain 
appointments such as those of men of primarily tropical experience 
to the chairs of Agriculture at Cambridge and Agricultural Botany 
at Reading. 

In certain scientific branches of the Overseas Civil Service, there 
are enough candidates to justify special university courses, and some 
of these are run in close collaboration with the Colonial Office. The 
diploma courses in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene which are offered 
at London and Liverpool are taken by many serving medical officers 
from the colonies. Almost all probationers for the agricultural branch 
of the Overseas Service do a year’s post-graduate course at Cam- 
bridge, though in a recent year of high numbers groups of these pro- 
bationers were also sent to Wye College (University of London) and 
Reading University. At Oxford, a forest officers’ course is mostly 
taken by men who have completed one tour of service in a colonial 
territory, but is also available to graduate students from the 
Dominions. Some teaching in scientific subjects is also given to 
administrative probationers or more senior officers on courses at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

A feature of modern British university life is close co-operation 
with many government institutions. Thus, of 10 Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux in Britain, three are actually housed in 
University departments at Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh, while 
two others are near to Universities at Aberdeen and Reading. These 
Bureaux, which are supported by contributions from Commonwealth 
governments, act as clearing-houses of information and publish 
abstracting journals; the value of close liaison between their members 
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and teaching staffs is obvious. In a similar way, the government- 
financed Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases is housed in the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. The Agricultural 
Research Council has several research units attached to University 
departments, some of which touch overseas fields. Thus the Unit of 
Experimental Agronomy at Oxford, which carries out research on 
herbicides, is in part financed by the Colonial Office and has sent 
workers to East and West Africa to investigate their effects under 
tropical conditions. The Medical Research Council has similar 
research units at British universities. Its Human Nutrition Research 
Unit, headed by Professor Platt of London University, is wholly 
engaged in the study of malnutrition of peoples in colonial territories. 
Among other recent overseas activities of these units have been trials 
of chemotherapy of tuberculosis in East Africa, studies on trachoma 
in the Gambia, and on onchocerciasis in West Africa. This overseas 
work is usually paid for from Colonial Development and Welfare 
(C.D. & W.) funds. 

This is far from exhausting the list of collaborative work between 
the Colonial Office and universities. The report on Colonial Research 
1956-57 includes the following projects which were financed from 
C.D. & W. funds: augmentation of staff at Long Ashton agricultural 
Research Station, Bristol (where amongst other things, sprays for 
banana leaf spot and coffee pests are being studied); construction of a 
tropical greenhouse at Oxford; preparation of sera at the Lister 
Institute, London; sickle-cell research in two parts of London 
University; insecticides research by Imperial College, London; and 
research by an Oxford worker on leprosy in Nigeria and by a 
London worker on trypanosomiasis in East Africa. Work carried out 
under the direction or with the assistance of the Colonial Products 
Council included investigations on: drug plants and sugar derivatives 
at Birmingham University; aloes and sisal at Edinburgh; limonin and 
steroids at Glasgow; hardwood extractives at Nottingham; dioscorine 
at Cardiff, and others. The geological collections of the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies Survey are being examined at Birmingham 
University. A grant has been made to the Oxford Department of 
Geology to determine the age of African rocks by measuring the rate 
of decay of radio-activity. Research work on anthropological genetics 
in recent years by London and Oxford scientists in West and East 
Africa has been partly financed by the Colonial Medical Research 
Committee. 
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Certain universities specialize in research work on overseas pro- 
ducts which are important raw materials in their own region of 
Britain. Thus at Leeds University there is a South African Mohair 
Research Fellow in the department of textile industries. At the 
University of Liverpool, a great oilseed-importing port, the research 
work carried out by Professor (now emeritus) Hilditch on oils is well 
known. 

Such lists still leave uncovered much research work on Common- 
wealth topics at British universities which is due to the personal bent 
or enthusiasm of the individual scientist. Space does not permit 
detailing all such work here, but a random selection from research 
currently in progress shows that the following subjects are being 
studied by individual university workers: land use in Uganda (Bel- 
fast), Miocene carnivores of East Africa (Bristol), regional geography 
of Ceylon (Cambridge), ores from Rhodesia, Uganda and India 
(Imperial College, London), germination of oil palm seeds (South- 
ampton), psychological problems of cultural change in Ghana 
(Glasgow), and the ecology of tropical rain forests (Bangor). 

The staff employed by Universities to teach overseas aspects of 
science are of necessity men who have already spent a large part of 
their lives overseas. They may thus be past the age when (in the 
opinion of some scientists) the most brilliant research findings may be 
expected of them. On the other hand, their mature experience places 
them in a strong position to make other contributions such as the 
writing of text-books. It is perhaps for this reason that the annual 
output of text-books from the United Kingdom on tropical scientific 
subjects is greater than in probably any tropical country. These staffs 
also find other means to spread knowledge of their subjects. The 
Overseas Service of the B.B.C. has provided many of them with a 
forum for scientific talks and discussions, which reaches the remotest 
corners of the Commonwealth. Some take part in editing scientific 
journals which may be wholly or partly devoted to overseas material. 
The Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine publishes its own Annals, 
and the Tropical Diseases Bulletin is published by the Bureau of 
Hygiene and Tropical Diseases. In the publication of learned books 
and journals of this type, the University Presses in this country take 
an important and often altruistic part, for there is little profit to be 
made in this field. University personnel also provide an important 
part of the membership of the various technical committees which 
advise the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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The members of these staffs could not remain competent teachers 
of overseas subjects if they did not travel from time to time. Some 
Universities have their own travelling funds, a part of which derives 
again from C.D. & W. votes. The Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine has sent numerous expeditions to tropical countries. The 
Geological Survey branch of the Overseas Service has in recent years 
made a mutually valuable contribution by offering young university 
teachers short periods of employment in its service. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has given some generous grants for medical research 
travelling; and the Nuffield Foundation has sent British medical 
experts on advisory visits to Commonwealth countries. The Royal 
Society and Nuffield Foundation Commonwealth Bursaries bring 
research workers from the Commonwealth to Britain and vice versa 
and have produced some useful research. There are also, of course, 
numerous ad hoc travels by university scientists at the request of 
colonial governments and others. At the undergraduate or young 
graduate level, some British universities have Exploration Clubs 
which make annual expeditions to different parts of the world. These 
attempt only such scientific work as is possible on a pecuniary shoe- 
string; but participation in them has more than once proved to be 
the threshold to a scientific career overseas. 

There are other facilities, besides teaching and laboratories, which 
draw Commonwealth science students to British universities. The 
most important of these are the libraries. At some of the great 
University libraries in Britain, almost alone, can the student find 
comparative material from all the scattered parts of the Common- 
wealth. The most important centres are London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Sometimes this material is in the library of the University or 
one of its science departments. Sometimes it is regionally arranged, 
so that if, for example, one wished to consult an Indian scientific 
periodical in Oxford one would go to the Indian Institute there. 

Specialized museums or collections provide another magnet for 
students and research workers in Commonwealth science. Such 
attractions would include the important ethnographical collections at 
Oxford and Cambridge, specialized herbaria in some botany and 
forestry departments, mineralogical collections, and map collections 
in geography departments. 

One more phase of service is represented by the ‘special relation- 
ship’ in which some colonial University Colleges still stand to the 
University of London. This University has given generously of time 
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and trouble in helping them to frame syllabuses especially in the 
applied sciences, and in other ways besides conferring its degrees on 
their successful students. At a more advanced level, certain fully- 
fledged Universities in the younger independent countries of the 
Commonwealth—Ceylon and Malaya are examples—still appoint 
British academic scientists as external examiners for their final 
examinations. This provides yet another, and often happy, personal 
link between British and Commonwealth universities. 

Important as the research work may be which has been outlined 
here, it would probably be generally felt in the science faculties of 
British universities that the training of undergraduates and post- 
graduates for posts in the Commonwealth is still the most important 
service they can render to its development—for it is only by this 
means that research can be pushed ever further and faster. The 
objects of applied science may be utilitarian, but the successful prose- 
cution of research demands a rigorous intellectual discipline and a 
quality of scientific insight which only the best training can nurture. 
The evidence indicates that the Commonwealth countries still feel, 
as strongly as they ever did, that these qualities can be learned in 
British universities. 





RACIAL INEQUALITY AND 
COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES 


JULIUS LEWIN 


Senior Lecturer in African Administration, the University of the 
Witwatersrand 


THE universities in the Commonwealth and especially in Africa 
nowadays confront the awkward issue of racial equality. The extreme 
case of South Africa has received world-wide publicity. It will be 
discussed here for two reasons: first, because there are aspects of the 
South African controversy that have been overlooked; and, secondly, 
because South African experience raises questions that other coun- 
tries cannot themselves continue to ignore or to obscure. 

The South African Parliament has before it a Bill that will deprive 
the universities of their right to admit African and Asian students. 
In opposing this Bill, the Universities of the Witwatersrand and of 
Cape Town have taken their stand mainly on the ground that a 
university is, and should remain, an autonomous institution free from 
government interference. The defence of this position involves a 
number of considerations and concessions that ought to be recog- 
nized. In the first place, the four English-speaking universities con- 
cerned have not argued that the four Afrikaans-speaking universities 
should be compelled to admit Africans or Asians. It has been con- 
ceded that the colour bar maintained at these latter universities can 
also be justified in terms of academic autonomy. An intermediate 
case is provided by the University of Natal, which has long main- 
tained segregation by putting Africans and Asians into separate 
classes, to which the lectures given white students are repeated. This 
practice has not exempted this university from the general prohibi- 
tion contemplated by the Bill before Parliament. 

One reason why the two major universities most closely concerned 
are indignant is seldom mentioned. It is that they have in fact never 
attempted to challenge the Government on the principle of apartheid. 
Indeed, on the subject of race relations they have defended no princt- 
ples at all in the face of a hostile Government. They have been con- 
tent to treat every situation involving some sort of colour bar accord- 
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ing to circumstances. The present controversy has centred mainly on 
the medical schools and on the science departments where medical 
students take their preliminary subjects. It is in these departments 
that pressure for admission is heaviest, not only from Africans (who 
include Asians hereafter in this article) but from white students. In 
dealing with competition to gain one of the limited number of places, 
the Witwatersrand University had to face a question that can be put 
briefly in this form: should every African with a first class educational 
record be given preference in admission over white applicants with 
second-class records? No doubt the issue seldom arose in such a 
crisp form, if only because individual records can be compared in 
various ways; but, broadly speaking, this was the kind of dilemma 
in which selection committees found themselves. Moreover, in their 
eagerness to gain admission, some Africans were ready to take a 
science degree before applying for entry into medical training. Armed 
with this degree, should they have preference over others without it? 

The Witwatersrand University faced another difficulty. The prac- 
tical side of medical training is given in public hospitals under the 
control of provincial authorities, not universities. These authorities 
insist on certain forms of segregation. For instance, African students 
are debarred from attending white patients and even from the post- 
mortem examination of a white corpse. For these practical reasons 
rather than on any ground of principle, there was in fact established 
in Johannesburg a racial quota that kept down to a small proportion 
the number of Africans admitted to the medical school. 

Perhaps the governing body of the University, namely, the Coun- 
cil, did not altogether regret the fact that circumstances somehow 
restricted the number of African admissions. The evidence available 
suggests that the University was always reluctant to decide in terms 
of principle the questions that kept on arising. It neither accepted the 
principle of racial equality nor rejected it. The one thing that neither 
the Witwatersrand nor Cape Town would or could do was to debar 
each and every African student from all departments of study. Purely 
legal considerations would alone have prevented the adoption of this 
course because a general colour bar would have infringed the charters 
embodied in legislation. Following English law on the point, the 
Supreme Court could and would have ordered the admission of any 
African excluded solely on the ‘unreasonable’ ground of race— 
unless an Act of Parliament had explicitly authorized such exclusion. 

In matters of social equality another uneasy compromise was 
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reached. In no university have Africans played games with white 
students or danced with them or used the same swimming bath or 
lived in the same residence with them. But all students in Johannes- 
burg have used the same restaurant on the campus and the same 
toilets. The staff common room and restaurant have, however, not 
been used by the couple of Africans on the staff of the only depart- 
ment they serve, namely, Bantu languages. Incidentally, these last- 
mentioned Africans do not receive the same salary as white lecturers. 

It is therefore clear that in the Witwatersrand University (and 
much the same is true of Cape Town) the authorities and the teaching 
staff have gone some distance to meet the colour prejudice common 
among the general public and not unknown within the walls of the 
University itself. 

The University of Rhodesia, although only in its infancy—or 
because of it—has already had to face comparable questions. 
Although this University was established as an inter-racial one, con- 
flicting views were soon expressed; for instance, in regard to common 
residence for black and. white. Even now the very composition of the 
student body seems to be a matter of unsettled debate. Will Africans 
be admitted in unlimited numbers to any and every department? Dr. 
J. W. Cook, a member of the governing council (and vice-chancellor 
of Exeter University) said at a public meeting in London on Noven- 
ber 2nd, 1957, that ‘for the 1958 session 77 Europeans and 40 
Africans had applied for admission’, and he expected the proportion 
of Africans to increase quite considerably. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor B. A. Fletcher, the vice-principal, was quoted in the Man- 
chester Guardian of April 3rd, 1958, as saying that ‘the ratio of about 
ten Europeans to one African can be expected to be maintained for 
a good many years to come’. Between these two views there is a great 
difference, which may reflect the misgivings felt in Rhodesia lest the 
University become ‘a black one’, i.e. the student body become pre- 
dominantly African, because in that event some, perhaps most, white 
parents might prefer to send their children to South African universi- 
ties, as they have hitherto done. (In the same speech quoted above 
Dr. Cook mentioned that at Makerere College in Uganda there were 
last year eight European students ‘living in residence on equal terms 
with Africans and others’.) 

Although the full details have, in the nature of things, not been 
disclosed to the public eye, there can be little doubt that in Johannes- 
burgh, Cape Town and Salisbury (if not in Kampala), the mixing of 
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the races has taken place to a different degree but with comparable 
anxieties in each institution. The fact is that the pattern of inter- 
racial contact in the universities seems to reflect with fair accuracy 
the pattern of inter-racial contact in the country. (If anything, the 
Witwatersrand has, in its political circumstances, been bolder than 
any other.) 

This indicates that the universities in southern Africa have tended 
to follow, not to lead, what may rather loosely be called white public 
opinion in each country. The facts are not yet all on record and they 
will not be until and unless some bold student of race relations 
decides to investigate them and everyone concerned in the shaping 
of policy and the making of actual decisions agrees to disclose the 
whole truth. It is, however, hard to avoid the impression that while 
a trickle of black students is allowed to enter a ‘white’ university, 
a stream of them would at once give rise to acute embarrassment, if 
not to political conflict. 

In the United States they have ordered these things better. A 
significant trend has become noticeable in recent years. More Negroes 
than ever before are enrolled in the big Northern universities and 
colleges. Several hundred today attend Columbia University, New 
York University, the University of Michigan, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and there is a generous sprinkling of Negroes at other such 
institutions. The problems produced by this trend have been dis- 
cussed not only in the light of American tradition but also in the 
light of the known results achieved by American scholarship in the 
field of race relations. It is regrettable that this field of study is still 
neglected, if not belittled, by British universities, with the notable 
exception of Edinburgh. Of course, the American handling of the 
problem has been made easier by the law and the Constitution which 
stand squarely on the side of racial equality. In South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and possibly elsewhere, there are doubts and difficulties 
just because no fundamental law asserts and protects the vital 
principle of racial equality. 

There is another weakness latent in the traditional British liberal 
attitude of avoiding questions of principle and relying on the prag- 
matic approach to problems as they arise. Universities in the plural 
societies of Africa have admitted black students without foreseeing 
or discussing issues that their presence would inevitably raise (or that 
politicians would raise). These are the issues of social equality. Once 
academic equality is conceded, it is merely a matter of time before 
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other forms of individual and group equality will be demanded. The 
history of race relations shows that it is neither possible nor desirable 
to attempt to draw a colour line in order to prevent human equality 
from being conceded in one last sphere or another. 

Here South African experience illustrates the same point, though 
in reverse aspect. The trickle of black students to the open universi- 
ties showed no sign of rising to a stream, let alone a torrent. If it did, 
the probabilities are that the Government could safely have relied 
on the universities to take steps somehow to regulate the entry of 
Africans. Why then does the present Government persist in its efforts 
to pass leglislation closing the open universities? The true reason, 
it may be suggested, lies deeper than the level on which the debate has 
been conducted. South Africa has justifiably been called a caste 
society, in which white people are the ruling caste. In order to main- 
tain their authority and prestige, they feel (often unconsciously) that 
they must not allow black people to meet them in any sphere on a 
footing of complete equality, for once this occurs, even in a small 
and limited area, the whole theory and practice of caste is threatened. 
And let us face it—the comfortable security that caste gives white 
people is threatened. It is true, as the advocates of segregation assert, 
that students who attend the same classes in a university, and use the 
same books, will begin to have the same ideas and are likely to 
become equally educated and cultivated. Some of them may form 
firm friendships across the colour line and, in a tiny proportion of 
cases, these personal relationships could end in inter-marriage. 
According to the view prevailing in South Africa, this is the high 
road to undefined, if not unimaginable, disaster. Hence the strenuous 
current efforts to bring every institution in South African society, 
including all the universities, into line with public policy as endorsed 
by the white electorate. 

The present attack on the South African universities is thus part 
of a broader programme. It is not only tie question whom the open 
universities teach that worries the Government, but also what they 
teach and who teaches it. At a graduation ceremony at the University 
of the Orange Free State last year, the Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. 
Strydom, declared that ‘a university cannot in all circumstances have 
the right to preach or teach what it likes and through whom it likes’. 
He expressed this concern again two weeks later at the University of 
Pretoria. According to the Johannesburg Star, of April 6th, 1957, 
Mr. Strydom said that ‘South Africa cannot allow universities to 
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spread doctrines perilous to the life or future of the white race. It is 
the duty of the state to guard the nation and to act as it would in case 
of war to protect the nation’. On other recent occasions cabinet 
ministers have indicated that Christianity is also among the doctrines 
that must not be challenged in South African universities. This latter 
view—be it noted—is expressed in spite of the ‘conscience clause’ 
embodied in all but one of the university charters (the exception is 
Potchefstroom). This clause forbids the application of any religious 
test to members of staff or to students. 

Perhaps, after all, Mr. Strydom has a clearer idea of the relation 
of universities to a certain type of society than most of his opponents? 
Have the embattled South African universities not weakened their 
ultimate position by adopting a strategy of immediate defence that 
avoids controversy on the general principles of either intellectual 
freedom or racial equality? Are the universities in British central 
and east Africa in process of doing something similar in their differ- 
ent and less obvious ways? The mere suspicion that racial equality 
in its fullest form is not acceptable to them will hardly strengthen 
confidence in the inter-racial character of the Commonwealth. One 
way to reduce misgivings in these matters would be for the Common- 
wealth universities in concert to make it plain what their attitude is 
towards race relations today and tomorrow. 





CHANGING ENGLISH IN TWO YOUNG 
DOMINIONS 


ROBIN MAYHEAD 
Lecturer in English, University College of Ghana 


THIs article is based upon impressions received from actual teaching 
experience, and also from conversation with fellow teachers, at the 
University of Ceylon, where the author taught until May 1957, and 
the University College of Ghana. It is not offered as an attempt at 
close analysis of the problems discussed; still less does it aspire to 
present a prescription for their solution. The aim has been to give 
some record of the kinds of problem encountered, together with 
such reflections on the local background of those problems as seemed 
to be relevant. The point of view from which the article is written 
inevitably reflects the special interests of the writer—the interests, 
that is to say, of a teacher of ‘English’, whose concern with the 
English language is primarily a concern with the literature of which 
it is the medium. Discussion witn colleagues teaching other disci- 
plines, however, has made it plain that the problems described here 
are by no means confined to the field of ‘English’; they manifest them- 
selves so strikingly there because of the strain exerted by the high 
pressure at which language works in imaginative literature of the 
finest kind upon the student whose native language, in any proper 
sense of the term, is not English. 

Consideration of the function of the English language at a 
university cannot go very far without some notion of its function in 
the whole country to which the university belongs. In the context of 
the present article this subject is accidently given a particular interest 
by reason of the fact that Ceylon and Ghana are among the countries 
most recently to graduate from colonial authority to independent 
status; nor will they be the last to undergo the change to autonomy. 
Allowing for the wide variety of race, culture, and outlook in the 
countries comprising the Commonwealth, it is fairly obvious that the 
function of the English language in the various member countries 
must necessarily have far-reaching effects upon the kind of thing 
the Commonwealth of the future is to be. Assuming that the Com- 
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monwealth, as it is taking shape today, is important mainly as an 
experiment in inter-continental relations, the obvious general func- 
tion of English is that of a means of communication and understand- 
ing between the member countries. But to suppose that the English 
spoken and written in those countries ought to be ‘the same’ as the 
English spoken and written in the United Kingdom; to imagine that, 
for more than a tiny minority of people in an Asian or African 
country, English can or should be what it is for an Englishman, is an 
unprofitable dream, and ultimately as injurious to the Common- 
wealth’s subtle experimental value as the assumption that member 
countries should pursue a foreign and economic policy identical with 
that of Britain. A native speaker of English teaching in an African 
or Asian Commonwealth country must, then, maintain a constant 
awareness that he is catering for special needs; and if he considers 
(as it seems to me he certainly ought to consider) that his chief 
function is to contribute in some small measure to the improvement 
of inter-continental relations in an age when one hears so much about 
inter-continental missiles, he must guard against undue depression if 
his pupils fail to write quite the kind of English he feels they should 
write, and also, in some circumstances, against undue elation if they 
do succeed in writing it. 

But the implications of all this cannot be discussed just yet. It is 
time now to turn to particular situations and experiences. The first 
reaction of a native speaker of English on examining work done by 
candidates for English Honours at the University of Ceylon is likely 
to be one of surprise at its extraordinarily high overall standard. The 
quality, of course, varies from one individual student to another, as 
it does at any other university in the world, but the general level of 
attainment in ‘English’, manifest both in command of the language 
and in the at times almost uncanny grasp of a literature issuing from 
an alien culture, would seem to suggest that in Ceylon, at any rate, 
the teacher is faced with little or nothing in the way of problems. As 
he grows familiar with the local context he comes to realize that 
special factors have been responsible for this excellence. There is, 
for example, the high degree of westernization to be found among 
the more comfortably placed Ceylonese of the south-west, in par- 
ticular the urban Ceylonese living in and around Colombo. There is 
the influence, until recently a very considerable one, exerted by the 
Dutch Burghers, a community of Ceylonese nationals who have 
nevertheless preserved what is in many ways a distinctively European 
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mode of life, and whose manners and conventions, especially in some 
of the old Dutch strongholds, may be said to provide in the twentieth 
century an unlooked-for Eastern parallel to the world of Jane Austen. 
There is the fact that a respect for English literature, ranging from 
mere snobbery at one end of the scale to genuine interest and under- 
standing at the other, has been characteristic of the pnpeetiaged urban 
classes since the nineteenth century. 

Now, it would be quite wrong to give the impression that all 
students reading for English Honours belong to a privileged class, in 
the sense in which an Englishman is likely to use the term. In many 
respects they resemble, in family circumstances and home back- 
ground, the average middle-class British undergraduate. The point 
is that even the least financially prosperous among them will tend to 
be regarded by the non-urban, the non-westernized, as belonging to 
the privileged class simply by virtue of their outlook. The expatriate 
teacher of English in Ceylon soon has to come to terms with the fact 
that his own pupils are by no means representative of the literate 
population of the country or even of the undergraduate body as a 
whole. Students with this kind of attainment and outlook are cer- 
tainly not to be found solely in the department of English. They are 
pretty generously distributed over the other Humanities, and they cut 
a striking figure among the scientists. But what of the large numbers 
of students taking Oriental languages, particularly the local tongues 
of Sinhalese and Tamil, and the students of similar type from the 
outstations and villages pouring into the university to read the in- 
creasingly popular subject of economics? 

From this consideration it is a short step to the governmental 
decision to oust English from its former position as the official state 
language, and to replace it by one or both of the indigenous tongues. 
Readers interested in Commonwealth affairs will be aware of the 
situation resulting from this decision. Without venturing on a dis- 
cussion of the wisdom or fairness of the actual measures taken by 
the present government of Ceylon (and the racial and linguistic situa- 
tion is more complex and difficult than the writers of some foreign 
newspaper reports seem to imagine), I think it can be asserted fairly 
that some such revision of the status of English was ultimately 
inevitable. It is important to realize that English has not been thrown 
out of Ceylon; it has simply lost its official status, but has at the same 
time been prescribed as a compulsory second language in schools. 

In a matter of a few years, the University of Ceylon will be 
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handling students whose secondary education will no longer have 
been given through the medium of English. For lecturers in all 
departments this will occasion serious problems of communication 
and comprehension. For those in the department of English it will 
give rise both to problems and special responsibilities. It is plain that 
‘English’ in the new context cannot be the kind of study that it has 
been in the past. The department will find itself almost certainly 
catering not only for those students actually offering ‘English’ as a 
subject, but for students following other courses as well, who require 
some higher instruction in a language which in itself has merely been 
a ‘subject’ taught at school. The focus of the department’s activities, 
that is to say, will tend to become more and more linguistic and less 
and less literary. In a department that has been so successful in its 
development of literary studies, and which continues to produce 
graduates of excellent quality, this may well seem tragic. But the 
University of Ceylon is not the only Commonwealth university likely 
to have to adjust itself to a new idea of English studies. The problem 
for teachers is to see that the English language is taught well enough 
for it to be an efficient medium of communication, while at the same 
time ensuring that literary studies are not elbowed out for ‘utilitarian’ 
reasons. In newly independent Commonwealth countries where the 
status of the English language is liable to be called in question, it is 
the business of English teachers to insist upon the importance of 
literary studies as a discipline totally removed from the arena of 
nationalist contention, and which, on the other hand, may well play 
a vital part in the creation of the new nation’s own literature. 

To return to the situation as it was during the writer’s sojourn at 
the University of Ceylon, the fact that a high standard is attained by 
students reading for English Honours does not mean, whatever the 
initial appearances, that no problems of any kind are to be encoun- 
tered. Grammatical weaknesses, occasional defects of orthography, 
and so on, occur from time to time, but on the whole they are of a 
type familiar enough in the work of British students and do not 
suggest peculiarly local complications. The question of the inaccessi- 
bility of an alien literature to students whose background is presum- 
ably different from that of the author does not arise anything like so 
often or anything like so seriously as might be imagined, partly be- 
cause, as indicated earlier, a high degree of westernization has made 
the ‘alien’ background not so alien, and partly because good students 
anywhere are capable of imaginative projection into a different 
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climate and a different society if they are sufficiently interested. In 
fact it seems to me that ‘background’ is in some danger of becoming 
a suspect term. By all means let us know the relevant facts about the 
age and society in which an author lived and worked, but do not let 
us sociologize literature to such an extent that the student is afraid 
to approach it without a powerful magazine of ‘background’. 

No, the kinds of problem encountered by the expatriate teacher of 
English in Ceylon arise far more often from the way in which the 
language is spoken. And here it is a matter not of using the wrong 
words, or the right words in the wrong order, but a matter of intona- 
tion, a matter of producing patterns of tone and stress that can 
radically alter the meaning of an English sentence without the dis- 
placement of a single word. Such tricks of intonation are not 
characteristic of every student, by any means. A few speak English 
in a manner which, allowing for local differences in pronunciation no 
more startling than those found in varying regions of the British 
Isles, is to all intents and purposes a native manner. But the majority, 
although their choice of words and their grammar may be impec- 
cable, employ an intonation which, on first hearing, is decidedly 
disconcerting. The reason for this is not hard to seek. There are very 
few native speakers of English teaching in the schools of Ceylon, and 
very many of those Ceylonese teachers at present teaching English 
did not themselves learn the language from native speakers. I hasten 
to emphasize that I do not consider this to be in itself at all a bad 
thing; indeed, very much the opposite. One explanation of the 
remarkably high standard achieved in Ceylon English at its best 
seems to me the fact that students have been taught by men and 
women of their own country with an excellent knowledge of the 
language, who can achieve an intimacy of communication denied to 
the expatriate teacher. The resultant problems, however, remain. 
Difficulties may arise where, for example, an effect of irony depends 
entirely upon the tone of a piece of writing. I have known apparently 
straightforward pieces of typically Gibbonian irony taken with com- 
plete seriousness because the tone was not caught. As the students 
read, their local intonation utterly eradicated the equivocations 
and underlinings of Gibbon’s prose. And I leave it to the reader 
to imagine the effect such differences of intonation can have upon 
the way tone and rhythm are apprehended in poetry. 

But problems of this type constitute a stimulus rather than an 
impediment to the teacher. The university teacher of English in 
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Ceylon will before long have to grapple with difficulties tougher 
and less fascinatingly subtie than these. In Ghana, on the other hand, 
his job is likely to become less tough and more subtle as time goes on. 
Official policy regarding the English language in Ghana is that it 
should now be taught and used as the medium of instruction from an 
early stage in schools. English of a kind is more widely spoken in 
Ghana than in Ceylon, being a lingua franca permitting communica- 
tion between people of different areas and tribes who do not know 
one another’s languages. It is too early to say whether one of the 
various tongues found in the country will eventually be adopted as 
the official state language, but whatever may ultimately be done in 
this respect the country is committed to a vigorous programme for 
the improvement of spoken and written English as an essential 
element in the building of a modern state. 

The standard of English spoken and written by undergraduates at 
the University College of Ghana is at present on the whole lower 
than the standard found in Ceylon. This does not apply exactly to all 
categories of student. The student reading for a General Degree in 
Ghana will exhibit much the same characteristics, both in his material 
and his expression, as his Ceylonese counterpart. As far as the 
Honours student is concerned, however, the difference is striking. A 
considerable amount of time has to be devoted, in the handing back 
of written work, to the pointing out and discussion of actual errors 
of expression, in an attempt to make the student explain for himself 
why his use of a certain word is incorrect, why his grammar is faulty, 
why his punctuation bears no relation to the actual pauses and 
emphases one would make in reading a given passage aloud. The 
interesting thing about this is that in a high proportion of cases the 
student is in fact able to describe the nature of his mistake, which 
suggests, of course, either sheer carelessness or else, in the act of 
writing, an instinctive use of forms which the student knows to be 
incorrect as soon as he really thinks about them. In a way this in 
itself is indeed sheer carelessness, but it is a type of carelessness at 
present almost inseparable from fluency. And fluency of expression, 
both in the writing and speaking of English, needs, perhaps, to be 
encouraged more than anything. 

As one would suppose, much more attention is given to the actual 
teaching, at university level, of the English language in Ghana than 
in Ceylon. The Ceylon English Honours course does in fact include 
work on language, but on a more advanced level. It is not primarily 
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designed to teach students how to speak and write English correctly. 
In Ghana, on the other hand, such teaching does actually have to be 
done. Students have to be familiarized with speech forms and verbal 
patterns that are second nature to a native speaker of the language, 
so that they themselves will employ them instinctively. The fact that 
Ghanaian students do not in fact use such forms instinctively points, 
of course, to the essential difference between undergraduates in 
Ghana and those in Ceylon. The population of Ghana, and it is a 
small population, is made up of people of different tribes, speaking 
different languages and dialects, living in physically very different 
kinds of area. Some students come from Accra, the capital, others 
from the little towns and villages among the inland hills; some come 
from Ashanti’s capital, Kumasi, some from the curious and fascin- 
ating coastal towns to the west between Accra and Takoradi, whose 
sun-drenched decay has a certain melancholy enchantment. What 
matters is that in spite of the diversity of their origins, one does not 
find among Ghanaian undergraduates the kind of split encountered 
in Ceylon between those who use English as their ordinary medium 
of expression and those who do not. To walk through the two 
university sites (both are in spacious rural settings) just before dusk, 
when groups of students are to be found strolling about or standing 
talking outside their halis of residence, is to understand some of the 
force of this. In Ceylon one will be struck by the clear distinction 
between the students speaking freely to one another in idiomatic 
modern English, and those conversing in Sinhalese or Tamil. It will 
be observed that there is usually little contact between the groups. 
But in Ghana one will hear English spoken relatively little outside 
lecture-room and tutorial. Most students address one another in 
their native tongues, breaking into English usually only when lin- 
guistic barriers arise. 

All this reflects the function of English in the life of the student 
quite apart from that portion of it that he spends at the university. 
For the Ghanaian undergraduate, even when he is reading for 
English Honours, the English language is still essentially a foreign 
language. In the majority of cases (there have been some notable 
exceptions in my experience) the Ceylonese English Honours candi- 
date will speak English at home, to his parents, his relatives and 
friends. In Ghana, however, there is not this intimate connection 
between the English language and the student’s own way of life. 
Unaccustomed for the most part to thinking about everyday things 
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or registering responses to everyday emotions in English, he finds 
reading and writing English a much slower and more taxing business 
than his equivalent in Ceylon though the teacher may grumble 
at this situation, it is in many ways a more healthy one (because it 
offers far less cause for the provocation of resentments) than that 
which has obtained until now in Ceylon, and may well lead to 
standards just as high, only more evenly distributed. 

It will be apparent that the problems confronting the teacher of 
‘English’ are manifold and often baffling. General students naturally 
present the greatest difficulties, some of which the teacher can- 
not overcome in his lecturing capacity. Mechanical difficulties, 
such as a student’s constant misuse of a word (‘to convince’ used for 
‘to persuade’ is a representatively common local example), his 
unfamiliarity with words occurring in a comprehension exercise— 
these are things he can only deal with adequately by telling the 
student to use his dictionary more often and more intelligently. 
Similarly, there are limits to what a teacher can do in his own person 
to help the student who finds even quite straightforward English 
syntax hard to grasp. Beyond giving a few explanations of selected 
examples, the only thing he can really do is to tell the student to read 
more English, so that he will acquire a natural feeling for the way 
the language ‘goes’. And in a young college in a young country, 
where most students have not yet come round to understanding that 
the teacher cannot do everything needful, injunctions regarding 
further reading tend to be viewed as tricks to make the student do 
more (and probably unnecessary) work. A more just notion of the 
teacher-pupil relationship will inevitably grow up as the University 
College itself grows older. A number of Honours students are already 
adopting more detached and sophisticated attitudes. But on the 
whole the situation as it exists at present requires considerable tact 
if one is to persuade the student to take the steps needed for his own 
improvement without making him feel that he is being ‘put upon’. 

Candidates for Honours can be guilty of the same kinds of mistake 
as those made by General students, though, as one would expect, 
they are usually less serious and on a smaller scale. Straightforward 
prose syntax offers them little difficulty, but they can be bewildered 
by the ‘run’ of a fairly simple piece of Shakespearian blank verse. 
And here we find ourselves the old problem met with in Ceylon. 
Given that a student speaks English with a non-English intonation, 
how is he to be brought to recognize rhythmic and tonal effects in 
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poetry, effects upon which so much of the meaning may depend? | 
have myself found it helpful to spend some time with a small group » 
hammering out the more obvious surface meaning of a poem (dis- 
cussing unusual words, making sure that the students grasp the 
structure of the sentences, and so on), and then to ask different 
students to read in turn various parts of the poem aloud, inviting 
comments and criticisms on their reading from the other students 
in the group, the object being to decide just in what ways the readers 
have either brought out or failed to bring out the poem’s deeper and 
more subtle meanings. With a little persistence very considerable 
improvement has been obtained, the initially flat, toneless, and 
rhythmically spineless renderings suddenly springing to life as the 
poem comes to seem more than a mere arrangement of printed matter. 

The English department of the University College of Ghana works 
in collaboration with the department of phonetics, which does valu- 
able work in improving students’ pronunciation and intonation. Not 
even the most optimistic phonetician would claim, however, that it is 
possible or desirable to produce a student who speaks ‘like an Eng- 
lishman’. The aim is not to foster B.B.C. English in Ghana, but 
rather to promote a good Ghanaian mode of speaking English, which 
will have its own peculiarities of tone and stress, but which will have 
the virtues of clarity, consistency, and expressiveness. After all, those 
are the only virtues one really needs to bother about. And thus I am 
led back to a suggestion I made early in this article, a suggestion to 
the effect that a teacher ‘must guard against undue depression if his 
pupils fail to write quite the kind of English he feels they should 
write, and also, in some circumstances, against undue elation if they 
do succeed in writing it’. Clarity, consistency, and expressiveness are 
as important in the written as in the spoken language, and by all 
means let teachers aim at fostering those things. But do not let them 
bemoan the fact that there is, despite all their efforts, something 
finally ‘un-English’ about their pupils’ writing. This is not, I empha- 
size, a plea for shoddy standards, for slapdash grammar and any old 
spelling the student happens at a given moment to fancy. But it is a 
plea for recognition of the inevitable emergence of locai forms of 
English in Asian and African Commonwealth countries, forms which 
may acquire as distinct a flavour as those which have grown up in 
the United States and yet still be very plainly English. And, on the 
other hand, if we do come across a student who writes ‘like an 
Englishman’, let us not jump to the conclusion that because it has 
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REVIEWS 


Report of the Committee on Australian Universities. sIR KEITH 

MURRAY, Government Printer, Canberra, 5s. 

“We had hoped’ wrote the Murray Committee to the Prime Minister 
‘to find that [the Australian Universities] were at present adequately 
staffed and equipped to discharge their heavy responsibilities to the 
students and the nation. This is, unfortunately, far from the case.’ 

This opening sentence sets the tone for the whole report, which 
provides for the university reader the gloomy satisfaction of finding 
his own views confirmed by objective expert opinion. 

Because of the overfamiliarity of much of the material, the main 
interest of the report lies in the financial recommendations made to 
help the universities over the next three years. Overfamiliarity, how- 
ever, should not blind the universities to the fact that a considerable 
part of the blame for the present situation can be attributed to the 
universities themselves. While the Committee certainly states that 
financial stringency is the principal single cause of the universities’ 
defects, it also points out that the universities have failed to put their 
case and the national needs vividly enough before the schools and the 
public to ensure either an adequate supply of gifted students or the 
financial backing that could come from enlightened opinion. 

It would be unfair to the Australian universities to assume that the 
weaknesses analysed in the report are peculiar to this country. Nearly 
all of it has a familiar ring to English ears. The immaturity and 
overspecialization of matriculants are discussed as much in the U.K. 
as here: the ineffectiveness of some university lecturers is not a purely 
Australian phenomenon, nor are the difficulties that students find in 
adjusting to university conditions. But the very high failure rate 
among undergraduates is characteristic, unfortunately. The universi- 
ties have been gravely perturbed about this wastage for some years, 
while their efforts to improve the rate have been ham-strung by lack 
of money: the only way to break this vicious circle of overlarge 
classes, poor staff/student ratios, insufficient tutorial arrangements 
and consequently high failure rate and the wasting of nearly half the 
already inadequate money resources is to provide more money. The 
financial recommendations made by the Committee are for the in- 
terim period 1958-60 after which a permanent Universities Grants 
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Committee is to be set up by the Commonwealth Government. 
Though these recommendations will undoubtedly make the burden 
on the universities more tolerable, they have their weaknesses; under 
the Australian system of State universities, subsidized by State 
Governments with subvention from the Federal Government, the 
universities have to satisfy conditions before they can qualify for 
Commonwealth grant. The Murray Committee recommended an 
unconditional emergency grant from the Commonwealth to remedy 
some of the more urgent deficiencies, but to qualify for the maximum 
recurrent annual grant, the State universities will have somehow to 
find £1,500,000 p.a. more from State grants and fees. Certain capital 
grants too are dependent on the State’s providing more money. It is 
by no means clear whether the States can raise this money to attract 
these grants and if they do not, the universities will suffer. 

There are matters raised in the Report which are not likely to be 
discussed in public, nor are they of such kind as to compel immediate 
action. They relate to university administration and the formulation 
of policy. Issues of this kind tend to be shelved, because inevitably 
discussion of principle involves personalities. The Murray Commit- 
tee sees reform necessary at two levels—national and internal. 

The Committee’s proposal to establish a University Grants Com- 
mittee to deal with university matters at a national level is the 
obvious and very welcome solution of part of the problem; but clearly 
before any such committee can function with the confidence of 
universities and governments, there will have to be a radical reorgan- 
ization of the machinery of policy-making within the various universi- 
ties. The picture of frustration and bewilderment drawn by the 
Report should provide sufficient incentive to university staffs to start 
immediate hard thinking on this matter, which no other authority 
can or should solve for them. Bad policy making and bad communi- 
cations arise partly from the divorce of academic guidance from 
financial expertize—fortunately not true of the University of Mel- 
bourne—and partly from the ignorance of the academic staffs about 
how university policy is made. The confusion arising from this 
separation of academic and financial experience is heightened by the 
anomalous position in some universities of the Vice-Chancellor, who 
while nominally the academic and executive head of the institution, 
is not Chairman of the Professorial Board and hence tends to be 
regarded by the teaching staff not as the spokesman of their interests 
but of the policy of the governing body. The position of the Vice- 
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Chancellor is crucial to the problem of communication within the 
university, and until his position can be strengthened to the point 
where the present tensions between academic and governing bodies 
can be resolved, through the person of the Vice-Chancellor, into a 
unity, the serious deficiencies of the situation are bound to persist. 
Once the universities have put their own administrative houses in 
order, the problem of university policy at the national level could be 
tackled. The immediate acceptance by the Prime Minister of the 
Committee’s proposal for the establishment of a University Grants 
Committee is perhaps the most important result of the Murray 
Report. It is a little disappointing that the appointment of the Grants 
Committee should be delayed for three years, but this interim period 
will at least enable the universities to review and reorganize their 
internal affairs. 

The University Grants Committee, conceived of as an informal 
body, which shall be a constituent part of the Prime Minister’s 
Department, will advise the Commonwealth Government on the 
needs of the universities for Commonwealth funds, recurrent and 
capital; recurrent expenditure is to be assessed on a triennial basis— 
an immense benefit to the universities which have been harassed in 
their planning by the present system of one-year assessment. Uni- 
versity autonomy is preserved by allowing the universities complete 
freedom in the use to which they put this grant. Capital grants how- 
ever will be made on an annual basis and for specific purposes: to 
give the universities time to plan and stage their buildings the Grants 
Committee would give them an indication of future annual capital 
allocations. 

If this Grants Committee is to be the success that the University 
Committee hopes it will be, it must have the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, the universities and the public: the choice of members for the 
committee is therefore of paramount importance. The composition 
suggested by the Murray Report—five academics representing the 
five main university disciplines, two lay members representing indus- 
try and commerce, with a full time Chairman—must recommend 
itself, in spite of the traditional Australian preference for three-man 
commissions. The mere existence of such a Committee would stimu- 
late discussion within the universities themselves as to their function 
in the community and the nation, and should gradually overcome the 
tendency to parochial thinking—the inevitable result of the division 
of responsibility between the States and the Commonwealth—and 
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bring about a national policy for the universities. Among the tasks 
to be allocated to this Committee is the formulation ‘without delay’, 
of a policy on residential accommodation at the universities. The few 
paragraphs dealing with the colleges affiliated to the universities 
expressed the Murray Committee’s satisfaction with the part played 
by those colleges in the academic and social life of the universities. 
The report stresses the need for immediate extension to the existing 
colleges on the basis of £1 of Commonwealth grant for every £1 
expended by the colleges on building up to a maximum of £600,000 
in the triennium. 

The Murray Report, is not, could not be a detailed working draw- 
ing for the reorganization of Australian university life; but by setting 
out objectively the defects of the present system, however well-known 
and discussed, by making practical suggestions for the interim three- 
year period before the setting up of the Universities Grants Commit- 
tee, above all by placing squarely on the universities themselves the 
task of internal reorganization as an essential preliminary to the 
assumption of a national responsibility for the universities, the Report 
has rendered the universities of Australia magnificent service. 

B. NEWTON JOHN 


Adult Education at a Tropical University. s. G. RAYBOULD. Long- 
mans, 12s. 6d. 

It is Nigeria that has stimulated Professor Raybould to write this 
extraordinarily lucid, fair and thoughtful analysis of the role of extra- 
mural studies in an underdeveloped territory. 

Of the purpose and need of such studies there can be little dispute. 
Adult education of many kinds is urgently needed—in a country of 
over 32 millions—to help those undoubtedly many very able young 
men and women who have had sufficient education to enable them to 
profit by more, and who would ‘undoubtedly have been able to bene- 
fit by a university education, had the opportunity existed for them’. 
It is needed, furthermore, as a preparation for self-government, and 
so that the influence of the university may have a unifying rather 
than a divisive effect. 

The great danger of this situation, Professor Raybould constantly 
stresses, is that the Extra-Mural Department will try to meet all needs 
itself—resulting in ‘superficial work, diminished reputation and 
diminished influence’. 
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The physical difficulties in themselves are formidable: gigantic 
distances between centres, exacting roads, general absence of hotels 
and garages and repair facilities, difficult-to-book rest houses, so that 
a tutor—at the end of a 200 mile run—is scarcely in a position to give 
of his best. To these problems are added the fact that the majority of 
the population cannot read or write in any language: the lack of 
evening institutes or any comparable adult education facilities (con- 
tributing to an impressive clientele for ‘Rapid Results’ and other 
overseas correspondence courses): the scarcity of public libraries and 
the rarity of books in a home: and the almost total exclusion of 
women from classes in the Muslim North (the largest of the three 
Regions), where tribal and religious feelings have hitherto made any 
tutor unacceptable unless he be European. 

Small wonder, then, that in the first years of the Department 
Robert Gardiner (now a senior civil servant in his home country of 
Ghana) should have made herculean efforts to meet these needs at all 
levels—by films, radio and audio-visual aids (designed for the illiter- 
ate and semi-literate as well as for the educated); by residential 
courses (probably the most successful development); by vacation 
courses, dealing particularly with local government and trade union 
questions; and all this in addition to the normal pattern of lectures. 

Yet the very urgency of the needs and the richness of the oppor- 
tunities have led perforce to a dissipation of energies. At one time 
twenty-one ‘courses’ consisted of a single lecture and seventeen of 
only two meetings—lasting but an hour, with no further study and no 
private work required of students. And one full-time tutor is quoted 
as having offered—or been persuaded to teach—no less than five 
subjects, English literature, social anthropology, political science, 
psychology and ancient history. This is the central theme to which the 
writer repeatedly returns—how is university sponsorship or academic 
prestige to be justified if such a multiplicity of needs is to be met?— 
how are standards to be mainiained and any depth of study achieved 
if efforts are spread over so vast an area? 

The implications of this dilemma are examined in some detail in 
regard both to staffing and finance. Despite satisfactory conditions of 
salary, leave, status and promotion, there have been frequent resig- 
nations. Difficulty in attracting staff is partly attributed to ‘the fear 
that by taking up colonial appointments they may diminish their 
chances of securing posts at home later on, by not being available for 
interviews’. So great are the distances in Nigeria, indeed, that tutors 
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run the risk of losing contact not just with academic developments 
overseas but even with the ‘home’ university within the territory. 
The continual travelling not only makes family life difficult but 
results in the most promising either going or eventually becoming 
incapable of giving of their best. Professor Raybould urges, on 
grounds of practical efficiency, that organization and lecturing be 
regarded as separate functions, and argues that the extra-mural 
lecturer should be accorded greater consideration and status (a 
matter on which adult educationists are, understandably sensitive)— 
if only for the reason that work is more exacting with the adult 
student, since ‘if his tutor cannot arouse and retain his interest in the 
subject for its own sake, he will show what he thinks about the class 
by staying away’. 

Extra-mural work in Nigeria has been largely dependent on ear- 
marked Government grants, not because of deliberate policy but 
because, when the department was established, inadequate provision 
was made for the cost of its teaching activities. In this dependence 
on Government Professor Raybould sees certain dangers. He men- 
tions as a warning an incident in Ghana where a branch of the 
People’s Education Association (an organization modelled on the 
W.E.A.) produced a memorandum critical of the Nkrumah Govern- 
ment’s Volta Dam scheme: soon after its publication the department 
was informed that unless this was withdrawn the government’s grant 
to the department, without which it could not carry on its work, 
would be stopped. Professor Raybould recommends, very rightly, 
that negotiations for grants should be carried out in the name of the 
university as a whole rather than by one particular department, and 
few would contradict his assertion that the freedom of extra-mural 
departments depends on the acceptance by governments of the 
principle of academic freedom at large. 

Nevertheless a defence could be made for the hesitancy of some 
governments in underdeveloped territories to accord complete liberty 
‘ to all that passes for adult education. It might be argued, from the 
examples of Burma and Indonesia, that the greatest danger today to 
individual freedom comes from a weak central government: that non- 
government grants are likely to come from pressure groups with 
dubious purposes: and that ‘adult classes’ have become a classic 
method of spreading communism and hatred of everyone else 
amongst Chinese students in S.E. Asia. Extra-mural classes enjoy 
academic liberty as a result of a prevailing atmosphere of security 
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and goodwill: they may not, always and everywhere, help to create 
freedom of thought. Conclusions drawn from experience of the 
benevolent paternalism which has characterized government in 
Northern Nigeria over the last half-century may not be universally 
applicable, particularly where such classes may be attended by mem- 
bers of one community only, in a multi-racial state. 

Is the British model of extra-mural studies the form of adult educa- 
tion most needed in a tropical territory like Nigeria today? In a final 
chapter of real depth and shrewdness Professor Raybould shows 
himself to be very conscious of current criticisms in Europe that adult 
education has filled a primarily ‘remedial’ role—and that this pre- 
cludes it from enjoying the academic prestige of inter-mural faculties. 
He sees adult education under university aegis coming under criticism 
in Nigeria for the same reason. Furthermore he records how often he 
was made aware of the view that “books are regarded there simply as 
means to pass exams: that the idea of reading for enjoyment, or to 
extend intellectual horizons or enlarge experience is virtually un- 
known’: indeed, the department had constantly to be resisting 
demands for vocational and examination-passing courses. 

It is possible that dread of forfeiting the respect of academic col- 
leagues, of being considered as an ‘ambulance’ service of only transi- 
tional significance, may lead to extra-mural departments in overseas 
territories becoming respectable copies of the British model—but 
’ losing thereby the chance of taking the lead in the urgent and chal- 
lenging tasks of adult education in its widest sense. Professor Ray- 
bould quotes the Asquith Report on the disaster of setting up ‘a great 
gulf between the few who, by merit and good fortune, have had the 
opportunity for acquiring learning and education, and the vast 
majority who have had no such opportunity’ and the danger that 
graduates of the university college might become ‘an arrogant and 
exclusive caste’. In the People’s Educational Association in Ghana 
students have made efforts to stimulate and take part in local pro- 
jects of community development. This reviewer looks forward to a 
further study of Professor Raybould on ways and means of bridging 
this gulf and of uniting adult study with practical service. 

ALEC DICKSON 


Problems of the New Commonwealth. sm Ivor JENNINGS. Duke 
University Press and Cambridge University Press. 19s. 
Sir Ivor Jennings is so well known as the unusual authority on 
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constitutions who not only writes about them but makes them, that 
a recent ‘stop-over’ of his at Malta caused some public speculation 
whether he was not there to frame another constitution. 

Dealing in this book—the text of the three lectures given at the 
Commonwealth Studies Centre of Duke University, to graduate 
students presumably—with the subject he has made his own, and 
with his own experiences in the countries of the New Common- 
wealth—its group of Asian members—Sir Ivor has a number of 
illuminating remarks by the way which do not usually come into the 
academic lecture, or the learned treatise. 

These, much more than any central thesis, the absence of which is 
felt in the book, are the best things in it, for delivered with good 
humour, incisiveness, and fairness, they are the comments of an 
experienced observer. Of course it would have been beyond the 
power of his audience to derive the chief profit of these asides and 
examples, for they could scarcely be appreciated at their full value 
except by Orientals, or Europeans who have lived some time in the 
East and have liked its peoples. 

On such things as what curry really is; on some aspects of 
Gandhian economics; on the immediate effects of independence in 
Asian countries; on the comparative dullness of American diplomats 
in the East vis-a-vis their English counterparts; and on the touchiness 
of the Oriental, Sir Ivor is in good form, and sometimes there is a 
mischievous glint in his style. 

It is to be regretted that the lecture form and the wide scope of the 
subject should have led to some summariness in the treatment of 
more important topics. On the appeal of communism to Asian 
peoples, Sir Ivor writes: ‘It must be remembered that communism is 
intrinsically attractive to Asian peoples. Propaganda based on free- 
dom has little appeal. What does freedom mean in a caste-ridden 
society, or to a Pakistani or Malay cultivator accustéined to the 
discipline of Islam, or to a Chinese coolie who regards every govern- 
mental organ, whether it calls itself democratic or communist, as an 
enemy? Freedom is an intellectualist and individualist cyncept aris- 
ing out of the Renaissance and the French Revolution. What com- 
munism appears to be, or at least claims to be, is a system of govern- 
ment of the workers and peasants, whereas what democracy appears 
to be is government of the people by the English-speaking middle 
class for the English-speaking middle class. As I have said before, 
independence means that a British oligarchy transfers power to an 
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English-speaking oligarchy; or, as an Indian communist would put 
it, the white sahibs transfer power to the brown sahibs.’ 

There is a great deal of truth here, but it leaves a great deal unsaid, 
and what is said would apply quite well to other parts of the world 
besides Asia. After all hostility to governmental organs is not peculiar 
to Asian countries or groups; the intellectualist and doctrinaire 
colours of freedom are just as faded for your democrat in Europe; 
and there seem to be just as many people in Europe who vote com- 
munist because they are attracted by the system of governments of 
workers and peasants. 

It is this blurred focus which is sometimes disconcerting. Perhaps 
the character of the audience had something to do with it too—an 
audience which had to have its various angles from which the prob- 
lems were viewed (historical, economic, and political) clearly drawn, 
and which also had to have an easy line to hold on to if they were to 
understand. 

On the subject of economic exploitation for instance, dismissed as 
being ‘all my eye and Betty Martin’, one wishes there had been a 
sharper focus and a working hypothesis which would have made 
clear the attitude of Great Britain towards its colonial dependencies 
and its empire. It is difficult to accept the picture of a Great Britain 
which acquired an empire through absent-mindedness which it there- 
after abdicated through highmindedness. 

In spite of this the lectures are lively, and very much to the point 
in their frequent references to peoples the lecturer knows and appreci- 
ates. Their chief value might be in their demonstration that no 
political ideas are ever what one imagines them to be, even in 
countries which sponsored them and appropriated them; and that, 
anyhow, not political ideas are important, but the business of politics, 
which is really keeping the ship afloat, even if you don’t in the process 
bother with what the International Code Book says. 

E. F. C. LUDOWYK 
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India, as Rabindranath Tagore used to remind us, is the seashore 
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remains of the world: from the Dravidians, Indo-Aryans, Greeks, 

Scythians, Arabs, Moghuls and Polynesians to the warring nations 
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of the Christian West. And nowhere in the world does the twitch of 
technology now grow faster. 

So it is not surprising that the universities in India are larger and 
more numerous than in any other country of the Commonwealth. 
Calcutta, which has just celebrated its centenary, has over 99,000 
full-time students; Madras, and Bombay, its coevals, 58,000 and 
40,000 respectively. Yet these, in relative numbers, are infinitesimal 
in proportion to the country’s needs. As Mrs. Pandit has pointed out, 
several thousands of young Indians have to obtain abroad the 
scientific and technical knowledge they need: 4,000 alone are in the 
United Kingdom and another 1,500 in Canada, besides others in 
Germany and the United States. Mrs. Pandit embodies vital statistics 
far more important to us than those of her frailer western sisters. 
Every seventh human being in the world is Indian. Or again, there 
are more full-time students in Calcutta (one of India’s thirty-two 
universities) than in all the thirty universities of Canada (or the 
twenty-five of the United Kingdom, for that matter) put together. 
Such comparisons are otiose as well as odious so perhaps a further 
comment might be made: India is no parvenu in the university world 
and certainly no parvenu at university conferences, for Parishads, 
or conferences of teachers and scholars, existed in India in Aryan 
times. 

When that most unhellenic ambassador of Greek culture, Alexan- 
der the Great, was received at Taxila in the spring of 326 B.c. he 
encountered an institution which, with its school of philosophy and 
medicine, was virtually a university. It had been virtually a university 
for three hundred years before he arrived, and was to continue as 
such for six hundred years after he was dead. As it declined, an 
equally if not more famous institution arose at Nalanda, which 
impressed the Chinese savant Huien Tsiang, and attracted Japanese 
and Korean students as well. Indian schools of medicine established 
such a reputation that Haroun, the celebrated Caliph of Bagdad, not 
only sent men to India to study but invited Indian doctors to his 
capital, where he fostered the translation of Indian medical works 
into Arabic. 

Copious clinical accounts of the ways in which the infant universi- 
ties of the Christian West were suckled on Arabian science have 
indicated that the teats of modern technology lay still further east. 
It has been shown that some of the Greek science, to which the 
Arabs were the acknowledged heirs, was refracted to them from 
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India via Ujjain, Marw, Bactria and Sogdiana. All those who have 
been following Dr. Needham in his current exploration of the trans- 
mission of Chinese technology to the medieval west, are forced to 
admit that India was an intellectual entrepot before we knew how to 
harness horses without strangling them to death. 

Similar random observations (perhaps sharpened by a greater 
familiarity with the complex cultural tradition that binds the British 
Commonwealth together) will be evoked in anyone who lights upon 
the synoptic essay on Indian universities by Dr. S. R. Dongerkery 
that is one of the welcome new features of this thirty-fifth edition of 
the Commonwealth Universities Yearbook. These are revolutionary 
times, and this is a revolutionary volume. The rapid expansion of uni- 
versity education in the Commonwealth has burst the format of the 
pale blue Crockford that was within reach on every university senate 
and council table. In its place now stands a larger, dark blue volume. 
It looks rather like one of those co-operative histories (usually associ- 
ated with the names of the two oldest universities of the United King- 
dom) which has strayed from the university library. In fact, it is 
larger than a volume of the second edition of the Cambridge Modern 
History. 

It appears at a mos: opportune time. The eighth conference of the 
Association of the Universities of the British Commonwealth at 
Montreal this year will be the first to take place outside the United 
Kingdom. Just as Canada has given India considerable help in 
building an atomic reactor in Bombay, so this conference will help 
Indian universities as they struggle to the uplands of their second 
five-year plan. To quote Mrs. Pandit once more, ‘One cannot evalu- 
ate one’s own standards without knowing the progress which other 
countries are making and for this reason India has participated in all 
international educational and cultural conferences and schemes.’ Her 
remarks, made in the Whidden lectures last year at McMaster 
University, involuntarily keynote the conference of 1958. For in 
dealing with the two five-year plans which her country is undertaking 
to overhaul and raise the standard of living of its 356 million inhabi- 
tants, she has stressed the importance of universities as a lever in this 
process. 

Nor is the resemblance to a co-operative history confined to the 
outside of the Yearbook. For in addition to Dr. Dongerkery’s essay 
prefacing the section on Indian universities, we have Dr. Watson 
Kirkconnell’s on the universities of Canada, Professor Sanders’ on 
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the universities of Australia, Dr. Llewellyn’s on New Zealand, and 
Sir James Mountford’s on the universities of the United Kingdom. 

No longer do the universities of the United Kingdom take pride of 
place at the beginning of the volume. They appear now between 
Uganda and the West Indies. Yet, in spite of their new position, the 
United Kingdom universities still occupy a third of the book, as well 
they might, since one eighth of their students come from overseas. It 
is refreshing to see that Sir James Mountford, in his introductory 
essay, has managed to avoid using the perjorative adjectives ‘pro- 
vincial’ or ‘redbrick’ to describe the thirteen universities that to 
gether have a third (26,502) of the students in the United Kingdom. 
The table of first degree courses is extremely informative and it is to 
be hoped that other sections will uniformly adopt this layout. 

Between the United Kingdom and Canada there seems little differ- 
ence in numbers of university students. But when one subtracts the 
number of students from commonwealth countries (6,777) from the 
total (80,000), Canada (with 78,000) has a slight lead. And consider- 
ing that the population of Canada is less than a third of that of the 
United Kingdom, the difference is startling, especially in view of the 
considerable proportion of native graduates of the United Kingdom 
who go abroad. The highly articulated sixth form courses in Great 
Britain account for the comparative poverty of university places, and 
one of the problems of the future is the annual increase of the number 
of grammar school pupils who stay on to complete the VIth form 
course and so earn places which at present do not exist. 

The absence of a VIth form course is the great gap in the South 
African university system, as Dr. Alty admits. He goes so far as to 
say that school education stops at the matriculation level. This leads, 
of course, to all sorts of differences: four-year honours courses, 
broader based than in England. Australia, according to Professor 
Sanders, has an examination equivalent to the English intermediate, 
for students at the end of their first year course, in which an average 
of 35 per cent fail. 

The 40,000 Commonwealth university teachers cannot meet 
under a tree at Taxila but they can, by riffling the leaves of Dr. 
Foster’s blue book, get an insight into the web of tradition, circum- 
stance and necessity that binds us all, especially today, when science 
gives a world audience to a guru. Being members of a federation 
unique in the history of the world, they are at the same time witness- 
ing in India the biggest experiment in democracy ever tried in the 
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world. There at the last general elections, a large number of men and 
women were so illiterate that voting had to be done with symbols and 
pictures. This experiment, thanks to the Colombo plan, is obtaining 
help. But it needs more. Its university teachers, too, need all the 
opportunity they can get to exchange ideas and pool experiences. 
The Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth has, 
since 1949, done excellent work in organizing gatherings in the 
Commonwealth itself. At Halifax (1949), Wairakei (1950), Madras 
(1952), Kingston, Canada (1954), Melbourne (1955) and Lahore 
(1956-7) heads of twelve or fifteen universities from the Common- 
wealth have gathered together to discuss common problems. The 
Montreal Conference represents a fusing of this activity with the 
normal quinquennial conferences, so the delegates to Montreal are 
breaking new ground. Armed with the information which Dr. J. F. 
Foster has so conveniently provided in this Yearbook, it is to be 
hoped that their discussions will be elevating in the best sense of that 
term and not as enervating as academic conferences tend to become. 
W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


[continued from p. 434] 
“been done once’ it must be attempted in all cases. To some students 
it may come easily and congenially; do not let us expect all to come 
into line. Of course it is essential to have strong ideas as to where the 
line is to be drawn between permissible local deviations which do 
not constitute an impediment to understanding on the part of Eng- 
lish-speakers from other countries, and what may be called the 
‘higher pidgin’, where genuine confusion may result. And in this 
field there is scope for a great deal of work. In conclusion I believe 
that the way a country uses and adapts a language for its own 
needs is a sign of its vitality, and that perhaps not the least interesting 
facet of the experiment in inter-continental relations we call the 
Commonwealth will be the changing functions of the English lan- 
guage and the various forms it assumes in countries individually so 
different from each other. 
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